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POLITICAL PROSPECTS. 


OTWITHSTANDING his conviction that those who seek 

the disestablishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Protestant Church are about to introduce the elements of 
confusion into the State; and in spite of his equally profound— 
and no doubt equally sincere—belief that the opinion of the 
majority of Englishmen is opposed to that measure, Mr. Disraeli 
has not ventured to advise the Queen to withhold her assent 
from the introduction of the Suspensory Bill founded on Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions. The terms of the Royal message in 
which her Majesty placed her interest in the temporalities of 
the Irish Church at the disposal of Parliament are thoroughly 
unexceptionable, and they may be regarded as a late but still 
welcome intimation that every principle and practice of the 


Constitution are not to be suspended for the purpose of enabling | 


a Conservative Government to remain in office. Having 
allowed the Bill to be introduced into Parliament, we may 
probably assume with safety that the opposition to it on the 
part of the Ministry will, so far as the House of Commons is 
concerned, be of little more than a formal and conventional 
character. Although he cannot very well assent to it after all 
that has taken place, Mr. Disraeli will hardly, when he has 
had time for cool consideration, run the risk of irritating 
the Opposition by a renewal of such discussions as that 
which occurred towards the end of last week. The 
Liberals are no doubt reluctant to have recourse to a vote of 
want of confidence ; but a reluctance which is founded mainly 
on motives of prudence and convenience will not withstand the 
shock of heated passions and acute party strife. Under these 
circumstances, the Premier will probably devolve upon the 
House of Lords the duty of rejecting the Bill, and of thus 
creating a few new life interests in the Irish Church. If indeed 
they were wise, the Upper House would decline the invidious 
position, and would refuse to appear before the country as 
the antagonists of the House of Commons at the first election 
under the new Reform Act. But although the game is ob- 
viously not worth the candle; although it is in the highest 
degree inexpedient to force the obstructive character of the 
Upper House upon the attention of the nation, for no greater 
object than the presentation of a certain amount of Church 
patronage to the present Government, we have little hope that 
these considerations will influence their Lordships. While very 
few even amongst advanced Liberals desire to attack the 
privileges, or seek to change the constitution, of the upper 
branch of the Legislature, its own members will do well to 
refrain from any action which may overcome the general 
reluctance to engage in such a work. ‘There is every 
indication that the next election, come when it may, will 
be one of extreme party excitement. Men will be divided 
by sharp lines as they have not been for at least twenty 
years. For the weakest estate in the realm to cast in 
its lot with the party which is weakest in the country, on 
the eve of such a struggle, is nothing short of political folly. 
Indeed we might go further, and say that it approaches very 
nearly to political suicide. That, however, is a matter chiefly 
for the House of Peers; and we do not doubt that it will 
receive from them the same kind of consideration that they are 
in the habit of bestowing upon all great questions on which 
they have the temporary discretion of choosing a right, or of 





avoiding a wrong, course. Under ordinary circumstances, the 
opposition of the members of the Government in the House of 
Lords to a Bill which has passed the House of Commons by a 
large majority would furnish ample ground for a vote of want of 
confidence. It is utterly inconsistent with the working of con- 
stitutional institutions that a ministry should bow to superior 
force in the most influential branch of the Legislature, but should 
at the same time effectually thwart the wishes of that body by 
inciting another assembly to resistance. The responsibility of 
the Government to the Commons is not limited to the action of 
its members in that House; it must answer to its real masters 
for the conduct of its dukes as well as of its less ornamental 
but more useful members. But, then, we are not living just at 
present in ordinary times. We have in office a Government 


‘which represents a minority, but against which it is, for 


the moment, almost impossible to use the weapons 
which the Constitution places at our disposal. Every week 
that elapses increases the difficulty of taking steps, which 
might result in two dissolutions within a very few months if 
the Government are, as is probably the case, unscrupulous 
enough to inflict upon the country any amount of loss and 
inconvenience rather than to shorten by a few months their 
tenure of office. We are most likely destined—and it will not 
be the least unsatisfactory feature of the present constitutional 
interregnum—to see a Government reversing the vote of the 
House of Commons by vote of the House of Lords, and doing 
this with perfect impunity. To this pass have we been brought 
by the divisions of the Liberal party, by their miserable per- 
sonal jealousy, and by that deep infidelity to principle which 
opened the way for a Conservative Government, and the reign 
of a political adventurer. So far as the party goes, this 
punishment is well and richly deserved; unfortunately it cannot 
be inflicted without injury to the nation at large. 

If the Suspensory Bill were the only measure on which the 
Government and the Opposition were likely to be at variance, 
we might perhaps dismiss any idea of a serious collision. But 
that is far from being the case. The massacre of the inno- 
cents has already commenced. The Bankruptcy Bills have 
been withdrawn. The Education Bill and the Electric Tele- 
graph Bill will beyond doubt share the same fate in the course 
of the next few days; anything like general legislation is at an 
end during the present session. But then the Boundary Bill 
and the Irish and Scotch Reform Bills must be passed; and each 
and all of them raise serious points of controversy which cannot 
be evaded. With regard to the first measure, the labours of the 
Commission have not only revealed anomalies and imperfections 
in our representative system, which they have made no attempt 
to remove, but their report tends to aggravate the practical 
effects of those defects, by diminishing the compensating influ- 
ences which were previously at work. It is impossible for the 
Liberal party to acquiesce in a Bill which carefully eliminates 
the influence of the town population from counties, while, 
at the same time, it leaves untouched the power of the agricul- 
tural interest in a considerable number of boroughs. Then the 
redistribution of seats under the Scotch Reform Bill is so 
unsatisfactory, even apart from the proposition to increase 
the number of members of the House, that no one supposes 
that it has any chance of becoming law. To the Irish Bill 
the same objection exists, while it is accompanied by a 
farther ground of complaint on the score of the non- 
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reduction of the county franchise. Now, assuming that, | 


for the sake of avoiding two dissolutions, and of obtain- 


ing an early appeal to the country, the Opposition submit | 


to the rejection of the Suspensory Bill by the House of Lords, 
it is clear that they ought at any risk to insist upon having 
their own way with the other measures we have mentioned, 
If we allow Mr. Disraeli to choose his own time for taking the 
sense of the nation, we cannot allow him an equal latitude in 


determining the people by whom, and the mode in which, that | 


sense is to be declared. Of two evils it would be a lesser 
one to have a double dissolution than to havea new Parliament 
returned in a manner which did not command the confidence 
of the country. If, indeed, the same state of things which 
existed last year prevailed now, there would be reason to fear 
that by ingenious manoouvering Mr. Disraeli would, in the end, 
gain at least a portion of his objects. But we hope and believe 
that the union which has been established amongst the Liberal 
party on the Irish Church question, does and will extend to 
other subjects. It must be plain even to the most timid or the 
most mutinous members of the party, that nothing is to be gained, 
while much is to be lost, by standing aloof from the great body of 
their political associates, and thwarting the action of their only 
possible leader, Mr. Gladstone. If this be so, we fairly may antici- 


pate that the measures we have referred to will not be allowed to | 


pass without extensive and indeed fundamental alterations; nor 
can it be tolerated that the House of Lords should reverse 
those alterations, if they are made by a commanding majority 
of the House of Commons. But if the Liberals take these 
Bills into their own hands, and mould them in their own way, 
will the Government be content to sit by and see the process 
carried on? If they do, there is no doubt the remaining 
business of the session may proceed without interruption ; but 
at the same time the position and character of the Executive 
will be seriously weakened. That a Conservative Government 


should be indifferent to such a consequence would, in other | 


days, have caused some surprise; but, after recent events, any 
feeling of the kind would be out of place. Still it is not 
impossible that in the course of discussions, and the struggles, 
which are inevitable, if the Liberal party do their duty, a state 
of circumstances may arise which will overcome even Mr. 
Disraeli’s powers of endurance. We cannot, therefore, consider 
an appeal to the present constituencies altogether off the cards ; 
at the same time, we do not regard it as probable, but entertain a 
sincere hope that the necessity for it may be averted by becoming 
submission on the part of the Premier and his colleagues. 
If that point be disposed of in the manner we should 
most of us desire, there still remains the further question of 
the time when the dissolution which is inevitable should 
take place. In the natural courso of things it would not 
have been delayed beyond the latter end of next January 
or the first week in February. But some effect—however 
small—ought to be given to the implied vote of want of con- 
fidence under which the Government now labours. A Ministry 
which is in such a position ought not to be allowed to retain 
office a day longer than can be prevented. If the Liberals are 
compelled to refrain from taking steps for their immediate 
ejection, they ought, at any rate, to adopt every practicable 
measure for shortening the duration of the present abnormal 
condition of affairs. The Times showed very clearly the 
other day that by stimulating the energies of the revising 
barristers, and by passing a short Act bringing the measure 
of last year into operation a couple of months sooner 
than is intended, a general election might take place in 
the month of November, and the verdict of the new Parliament 
might be pronounced in a short winter session before Christ- 
mas. That is an object which ought not to be lost sight of. 
If the House of Commons allows one of its most important 
prerogatives to fall for a time into abeyance, it ought to confine 
that time within the narrowest possible limits. Under no 
circumstances could this be a matter of indifference, but it is 
one of the highest moment at a time when we have special 
need of a strong Government, and of one that is both able and 
willing to consolidate the union of the Empire by the adoption 
of a large and liberal policy towards the sister country. 








THE CLERGY AND THE PEOPLE. 


HE charge of Archdeacon Sinclair has attracted some notice 
from the fact that it is aimed at aclass. The religious 
indifferentism of artisans grieves the heart of the Archdeacon, 
and he casts about for the causes of so deplorable a sentiment. 
He finds one in the circumstance that machinery has an in- 
fluence directly opposed to the principles of faith. Then there is 


_ to. 





to what we may term the literature of infidelity, one might 
suppose that the staple reading im the houses of the working 
classes consisted of the “ Age of Reason ” and the “ Vestiges of 
Creation.” Now, whoever saw either of those works within 
the reach of those whom the Archdeacon supposes read them P 
We should say they are quite as rarely to be found in the 
cottage or hired lodgings of the poor as the rectors of the 
parishes. It is well known that the attempt to propagate 
sceptical notions through cheap newspapers has failed as an 
experiment in London. We believe there are not at present 
more than two organs of this tendency, and from their appear- 
ance and tone it is evident that they are not only unable to 
find a public, but that their promoters are not worth attending 
Archdeacon Sinclair, however, should bear in mind that 
although there is not an indiscriminate circulation of blasphemy, 
there is a strong feeling—very like a feeling of contempt—for 
the inability of Churchmen to deal with the natural doubts 
and questionings evolved from the scientific progress of the 
day. Happily for the world—happily for it as a proof 
that we are advancing to truth at least—the prejudice 
of a former time against inquiry on sacred topics has 
almost entirely disappeared. Those topics are now sub- 
mitted to a great deal of lay criticism, and no one thinks of 
denying the right of every rational being to think for himself 
about them. If the clergy want to impress the people, let 
them go to them and say and do all they can to bring them to 
belief. At present they are more interested in political subjects, 
in casting their votes into the scale for the maintenance of a 
scandalous wrong which is a grievous oppression in the eyes of 
the world. The figure they fill is not angelic, and indeed is 
scarcely creditable. While there is abroad—and we will for a 
moment take for granted the general truth of Archdeacon 
Sinclair’s statement—a dangerous element of incredulity, the 
clergy stay at home, preach at it periodically at a distance, but 
do little else. The illustrious supporters of Mr. Murphy and the 
“Confessional Unmasked” do much more. They at least try 
to spread their doctrines ; but it has become the fashion for the 
minister to limit his operations to the pulpit or to an occasional 
sick bed. What notion is the artisan to get of religion from 
the howling fanatics who endeavour to draw crowds at the 
corners of the streets and in the parks on Sundays? Yet in 
such aspects and in such a questionable guise does Faith 
appear to him. It is not at all requisite that our mechanics 
should read Paine in order to seem irreligious. As long as the 
clergy continue apart from them, the state of things com- 
plained of by Archdeacon Sinclair will look as it does at 
present. The Archdeacon himself confessed that the methods 
used to oppose the spirit of disbelief were weak and 
inefficient. They are worse—they are entirely value- 
less. Except in the case of a few individual preachers, 
what can be more dreary and sad than the sermon of the 
average parson? It is almost a recognised custom in 
society to make a little quiet fun of it. But just think for a 
moment what a sermon ought to be. A number of people 
come together to listen to a discourse touching the most awful 
and thrilling subjects. Those subjects are not as they once 
were, put upon a sort of pedestal with a veil before them, but 
have been recently placed in the full light of investigation, and 
boldly described with a certain intellectual freedom which would 
have shocked our grandfathers, who lived looser lives than we 
do, and who seldom troubled themselves about such topics at 
all. What does the parson do? He continues a plodding 
round of discourse, the style and the language of which has 
descended to him like an old stage trick. He ignores what 
the thinking world is reflecting upon. He summons up text 
upon text of Scripture, with the notion that those phrases 
are loaded, as it were, with a supernatural, intrinsic worth, 
and will effect good by being properly sounded. If he is 
a clever man he is oppressed with the grievous shackles 
from which his superiors refuse to free him. If he is not a 
clever man he is glad enough to hide his incompetence behind 
the regulation forms, which he can easily learn. Meanwhile, his 
flock are reading in the papers the wars of Ritualism, the split- 
ting up of the State Church into pieces labelled with the most 
incongruous and disheartening nicknames. They cry for an 
increased liberality in the systems of education, and their 
teacher is prosing and droning, and droning and prosing, one 
Sunday after another. Archdeacon Sinclair might, with much 
more truth, have addressed his remarks to classes above that of 
the mechanics and artisans. There are many London churches 
which would be perfectly empty if it were not the fashion to 
attend them. As it is, even the custom of “ going to church,” 
which was once considered the homage which English respecta- 
bility was bound to pay to God within the week, is dropping 
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the press. Reading the sentence in which the Archdeacon alludes out of use. If Archdeacon Sinclair wishes to inquire into the 
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reason for this decay, he will have to look for it amongst his 
own order. We have no doubt that the English clergy include 
zealous, able, and worthy men, who have all the desire to per- 
form the work they have contracted to do; but what use is this 
wish if it is not backed by such a knowledge as will produce 
definite results P 

The position of the English State Church is at this moment 
critical. It may be charged even, on its own confession, with 
doing its work negligently ; and if it is to be judged by results, 
it stands almost already condemned. What will come to it 
when the classes now unrepresented find themselves face to face 
with an institution which has persistently allied itself with 
Toryism, and which has refused to advance an inch with men 
like Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Coleridge? This is a very grave 
and serious question. We are inclined to believe that the new 
Parliament will treat the old things left to it with fair con- 
sideration and respect; but the State Church ought to come 
before it with a better character than it is earning for itself at 
present. It has to be sure a deep and rooted hold in the land; 
but a Church with a longer hold and a deeper root was almost 
clean swept from this land before. It is a bad policy—and a State 
Church must have a policy—to separate itself from a section 
of the community whose action may not be so deliberate or 
patient as the movements of a class which is not so eager for 
renovation. Voluntaryism is growing day by day. It is not 
improbable that the greater reverence entertained for the State 
clergy some years since was the remnant of a feeling which 
belonged to Roman Catholicism, and the belief in Apostolic 
snccession. With the decay of that reverence we have a daring 
and almost challenging spirit of interrogation. Archdeacon 
Sinclair has turned and twisted it in order to bind his chargé 
into some coherence; but we admit that it exists, and to a 
considerable extent, not only amongst the classes to which he 
referred, but in all classes. It is cowardly on the part of the 
clergy to assert that it is to be found only amongst those who 
do not come directly in contact with themselves. It is well 
nigh universal. The sentiment of incredulity is even lazily 
accepted by fashionable people as a sentiment, in preference to 
a sentiment for the bewildering orthodoxy preached to them. 








THE NAVY ESTIMATES. 


HATEVER points for criticism the statement of the First 

Lord of the Admiralty offers, it cannot be denied the 

merit of fulness and lucidity; nor do we think that any one 
will grudge the trifling increase of £9,840 which the estimates 
show over those of last year. The national predilection for the 
navy is still strong, although it is long since it has had an 
opportunity of adding to the glories of Blake and Nelson, and 
whatever expense is necessary to keep up its efficiency will be 
cheerfully incurred. Our wooden walls have a utility in times 
of peace as well as war. Wherever we have possessions we 
must have ships, and we must have them also at all ports with 
which we trade. Nothing can be more clear than their useful- 
ness in this latter respect. It is evidenced by the requisitions 
made tothe Admiralty by English merchants and other resi- 
dents at foreign stations, that ships may be sent to this or that 
port; and Mr. Corry is no doubt right when he says that if 
any Government were to withdraw our squadrons, or unduly 
reduce them, such an outcry would be raised by the commercial 
community that no Government and no House of Commons 
could stand against it. We are not alone in our experience of 
the services rendered to commerce by our ships of war. The 
French Government is equally alive to it, and gives to its com- 
merce the protection of the French flag to a greater propor- 
tionate extent, or at least to a greater proportionate cost, than 
we do. The cost of the French navy is 6:35 per cent, on the 
value of the trade carried on under the French flag, while that 
of our own navy is only 2°73 per cent. Mr. Corry justly enough 
insists on this fact as showing that our navy is organized on a 
far more humble scale, in relation to the interests it has to 
protect, than that of our great ally. He is also able to quote 
both the opinion of the French Government and that of the 
Duke of Somerset, or whoever wrote the pamphlet which has 
been attributed to his Grace, that foreign squadrons serve an 
important purpose, in addition to the protection they afford to 


says the note préliminaire of the French Budget for 1869, 
“excellent schools for making soldiers.” The opinion of the 
Duke of Somerset is expressed in his pamphlet still more 
strongly. “Although,” he says, “if our naval forces were 
withdrawn from distant stations, a reduction could easily be 
made in the number of ships in commission, the work in our 











stores lessened, and the establishments abroad abolished, 
such a policy would be seriously detrimental to the 
future efficiency of the British navy, would disorganize the 
whole system, and leave this country in a few years without 
experienced officers and well-trained seamen.” Nor can it be 
said that the squadrons on our foreign stations are unduly 
large. The squadrons on the North American and West 
Indian stations, which numbered on the Ist of March last year 
26 ships and 5,358 men, have been reduced to 20 ships and 
3,776 men; on the south-east coast of America, where war is 
raging and society disturbed by revolution, and where we have 
also very important commercial interests to protect, the squadron 
of 9 ships and 1,115 men has been reduced to 6 ships and 956 
men; and for the Pacific station, extending the whole length 
of the habitable globe, comprising groups of islands and the 
colonies of Vancouver, there are only 12 ships. The Australian 
station has 4 ships and 776 men, and all the other stations 
are provided on an equal scale of moderation. The ‘question 
of the utility of our foreign squadrons is set at rest when we 
consider some of their services, for example, in the rebellion in 
Jamaica; after the recent hurricane in the West Indies, when 
the naval officers, on their own responsibility and at their own 
cost, provided the inhabitants of Tortola with food and cloth- 
ing ; and recently, at Japan, when all the foreign Ministers left 
Osaka and repaired to Hiogo in order to seek the protection 
of the ships of war, not only of Great Britain, but of France 
and America, which had been ordered to concentrate there for 
this very purpose. There was again a signal proof of the 
advantage we derived from our foreign squadrons in the late 
Abyssinian war, “ When that war broke out,” said Mr. Corry, 
“we had no ships at home, and we sent to the Brazils for 
two, and two also from the China squadron were placed 
at the disposal of the Commander .. . . And Captain Edge, 
of the Satellite, rendered such valuable services in Annesley 
Bay, in the landing of animals and stores, that, but for him, 
it is doubtful whether the war could have been brought to a 
close in one campaign.” Now that the war is over, we may 
be less disposed to acknowledge the value of such services, than 
if it had been prolonged for the want of them. We take it 
however, that it is absolutely impossible for us to dispense 
with these squadrons, and that all that is to be hoped is that 
this expense may be kept down as much as possible. 

They will prolong for some years at least the necessity for 
unarmoured ships, even if it should ever be possible for us 
wholly to dispense with them. At present it is very doubtful 
that our ironclads will, within an early date, be able to do the 
work of our wooden walls ; certainly not, if the Chief Constructor 
of the Navy is allowed to have his way. The report of Admiral 
Warden of the performances of the Channel Fleet during its 
last Continental cruise, much as it does to repair to the Admiralty 
the too great candour of his previous report, is not at all 
reassuring as to the efficiency of our ironclads. In anything 
like a wind they roll and oscillate to such a degree that they 
cannot keep their ports open, and cannot fight their guns. In 
the voyage from Queenstown to Lisbon, during which the 
weather was fine throughout, only two of the ships, the 
Achilles and Minotaur, were able to keep their ports always 
open; the Bellerophon, for three days, had most of her ports 
closed, though she could always fight her guns; the Warrior 
and Lord Warden had, during four or five days to close all or 
some of their ports, but were able to fight their guns, though 
not well “from rolling so heavily ;” and the Lord Clyde for 
five out of the eight days which the voyage occupied, had to 
close her ports, and could not fight her guns at all. The 
Bellerophon, the Lord Warden, and the Clyde, are the master- 
pieces of the present Chief Constructor of the Navy; and of 
these, the first makes only an approximation to the qualities 
of a fighting ship; while of the second it may be said that 
nothing could have been worse had not the Chief Constructor 
produced the third. There are three principles upon which 
ironclads may be constructed: the first is that adopted by Sir 
Baldwin Walker and Mr. Watts, when the former was Con- 
troller and the latter Chief Constructor of the Navy. They held 
that the largest proportions were necessary in order to combine 
heavy armour with great speed and insure good sea-going 
qualities. Upon this principle six were constructed—the 


| Warrior, Black Prince, Achilles, Minotaur, Agincourt, and 
our commercial, political, and colonial interests. They are, | 


Northumberland. Two of these, the third and fourth, were the 
only ships which, during the voyage from Queenstown to 


_ Lisbon, could always keep their ports open. ‘The present Chief 


Constructor came to his duties with the advantage of all that 
had been done before him, yet the best of his ships is inferior 
to the Achilles and Minotaur, and his second and third best 
may almost be said to be out of the running. His principle of 


dockyards would be diminished, the demand for naval | construction is small vessels and enormous horse-power. He 
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has himself said that “speed now means steam-power, and for 
steam-power nothing is needed except coal and iron.” But 
this is not quite true. There is also needed room to put them 
in. This is what his ships do not possess. Enormous engines 
in small ships simply means ships that cannot keep the sea for 
any length of time because they have not space for the requi- 
site amount of fuel. The Bellerophon and Hercules, Mr. Reed’s 
most successful achievements, if the word is admissible when 
success has not been obtained, carry only, at full speed, three 
days’ fuel. Captain Mackinnon justly summed up the results 
of the Chief Constructor’s principle of small ships and huge 
steam-power : “ Commencing with the Enterprise and Research, 
and going down to the last of Mr. Reed’s vessels, he considered 
that there existed a most glaring evidence of the misappro- 
priation of public money for building purposes; their unsea- 
worthiness and rolling propensities were remarkable evidences 
of want of skill, and called for great caution in voting more 
moneys for future designs from the same source, seeing that as 
yet not one vessel designed by Mr. Reed had proved the type 
of another which should follow.” The third principle upon 
which ironclads may be built, is that of the turret, which has 
not yet been fairly tried. And we may here remark, that how- 
ever true may be the boast of the First Lord that our ironclad 
ships are superior rather than inferior to those of any other 
country in the world, that cannot be a satisfactory reflection so 
long as we persist in building ironclads upon a principle which 
has failed. 








LORD BROUGHAM. 


NOTHER of the great public men of a past generation, 
lingering for many years into the present, has departed 
in Lord Brougham. In some of these cases, a large amount of 
active interest and participation in the affairs of the day has 
been maintained to the last, or nearly the last. Palmerston 
died in harness, as the Prime Minister of England ; Lansdowne 
continued to advise the Queen in difficult political conjunctures 
(like the present, for instance) until death arrested him; and 
Lyndhurst, only three years before the close of life, when he 
was but a year younger than Brougham at his decease—if that 
—delivered in the House of Lords a long speech of remarkable 
ability, lucidity, and power. But Brougham had for several 
years retired from the scene, except on a few brief occasions, 
which had far better have been omitted. His recent appear- 
ances at the Social Science Congress, and his fragmentary 
utterances in the House of Lords, were such as to make 
his friends and admirers regret that he did not still more 
completely submit to the inevitable decree of Time. During 
the last year or two he did so; and it may almost be said that 
for some time past Brougham has been dead to the popular 
mind, and regarded only in the light of a man belonging to a dif- 
ferent epoch, and to a system of things now passed away. From 
time to time we have heard of him in brief newspaper para- 
graphs, as tottering about his estate in the North, or breathing 
the kindly, sunlit air of Cannes; and we have paused a moment 
in the struggle of daily life, and wondered at the longevity of 
the old grey head, and heartily wished it repose and honour 
after so many fiery contests, and trusted it might find the 
“ quiet consummation ” that has now ensued. It may be that 
in the south of France death is easier than in our more 
laborious climate. At any rate, Brougham’s decease was not 
death, but translation. The mortal rest of sleep was trans- 
figured into the immortal rest of something beyond sleep, and 
greater. 

Brougham was rather a man of large capacity than of actual 
genius. His mind was divided too mach among many pursuits 
for him to achieve the highest excellence in any one. He was 
a sort of Admirable Crichton, without the physical gifts and 
graces of that model Scotchman, but with greater capacity of 
intellectual performance. A lawyer, a statesman, an orator, a 
literary man, a philosopher, and a man of science, he alternately 
dazzled the country in all those parts, till people began to think 
he was a person of superhuman abilities, born to be the Bacon of 
this nineteenth century, and to teach the nations how to live 
according to the faith of utilitarianism. We may indeed say 
in a very- literal sense that he “dazzled” the country, for 
people were so astonished by the versatility of his gifts, and the 
unquestionable force which he displayed in many fields, that 
they believed him for a time to be a greater man than he really 
was. They mistook the restless energy of his nature for the 
promptings of almost god-like power; whereas it was in part a 
constitutional irritability, which impelled him to make sudden 
raids and dashes into all sorts of territories, in the hope of 
bringing away something, whether much or little. When a 
youth at Edinburgh (it was as long ago as 1796), he was 





| described by his fellow student, Francis Horner, as “ an un- 


common genius of a composite order;” and it is to be feared 
that this “ composite” tendency, or quality, was (together 
with certain faults of temper) the cause of his never attaining 
a greater position than he did in any one of the branches of 
intellect to which he gave his attention. It certainly cannot 
be said of Brougham that he reached the highest rank even 
as a statesman, admirable as were some of his services in that 
respect; while as a lawyer his position was doubtful, as a 
literary man second-rate, and as a philosopher and man of 
science nothing very special. As a boy, he was a member 
of a Juvenile Literary Society ; as a youth, he instituted the 
Edinburgh Academy of Physics, and took part in the delibera- 
tions of the Speculative Society. When, in 1804, at five or 
six-and-twenty years of age, he came up to London, he soon 
got into the thick of public life, and it is his career, in Parlia- 
ment and the law courts, up to the passing of the Reform Bill 
of 1832, that forms his greatest title to the regard of his fellow 
countrymen. He entered the political arena at a time when 
Liberal principles were menaced by rampant Toryism, even 
where their expression was not absolutely crushed and silenced. 
Those were days in which it was a credit of no mean order to 
be a Liberal, because it evinced not only the love of justice, but 
the possession of courage. That credit cannot be denied to 
Brougham. He found a corrupt and degenerate state of things 
existing in the political world, and he flamed out against it 
with all the fury of his passionate nature. He denounced, he 
exposed, he vituperated; he became a terror to Tory 
Ministers, and was regarded by the Liberals all over 
the country as their foremost man. It cannot be dis- 
puted that at this portion of his career he rendered very 
great services to the cause of national progress, and that he is 
one of the men to whose exertions we are indebted for the 
calmer times in which we live. His labours in the cause of 
the abolition of slavery in the West Indies, of the independence 
of Poland, of Catholic emancipation, of popular education, and 
of law reform, made him conspicuous for many years as a 
brilliant member of that Benthamite school which aimed at 
securing the greatest happiness for the greatest number; and 
his advocacy of the cause of Queen Caroline, during the cele- 
brated trial of that royal lady, advanced his reputation with 
the populace to the very utmost, and was in truth a wonderful 
exhibition of industry, acuteness, courage, and eloquence. 
Brougham was Lord Chancellor in the Administration of Lord 
Grey which carried the Reform Bill; yet he seems never to 
have been heartily on the side of increased popular power, and 
very shortly after the passing of the Act of 1832 the Toryism 
which really lay at the bottom of his nature became apparent. 
For that, with all his burning denunciations of tyranny, and all 
his actual services in the cause of particular reforms, Brougham 
had a strong conservative element in his nature, is certain, not 
merely from his conduct on many questions since 1832, but 
even from the general character of his mind. Specific abuses 
roused him to opposition, and it was precisely in opposition— 
in violent attacks on what he regarded as false and unjust— 
that he chiefly shone. His tendencies were not so strong on 
the side of sympathy, and hence he always had a lurking dis- 
trust of “the people.” He regarded them asa set of children, 
to be educated, and meanwhile to be ruled with justice and 
clemency, but not to be intrusted with much power. His ideas 
of politics as a system were pretty nearly bounded by 
the dogmas of 1688, and any prospect of advancing into 
a wider field filled him with a vague apprehension. His 

intellect was essentially prosaic and practical; hard, unless 

when rendered ductile by the fire of vituperation; un- 

enthusiastic, except when stimulated by the sense of 
something which obviously challenged opposition. Merely 

theoretical rights seemed to him of doubtful value; there was 

nothing in them to excite his wrath, and he did not care to 

approach them on any other side. He left office in 1834, and 

from that time to the close of his career he was looked on as an 

ally of the Tories. He still did good service as a law reformer, 

and to him we are in a great measure indebted for many of 

those beneficent changes in the administration of justice which 

have signalized the last thirty years. But as a politician he 

lost caste terribly after his desertion of the Liberal party; and 

it would seem as if he had an uneasy sense of the false position 

in which he had placed himself, for his faults of temper—his 

egotism, eccentricity, and violence—grew every year more 

lamentably conspicuous. The quieter region of the House of 

Lords, moreover, did not suit him. He seemed to fret against 

the chain, and often burst out into fits of irritability which 

were simply lamentable. Thus, as years crept on, his fame 

dwindled instead of increasing, till, in the earlier days of 
Punch, he became one of the standard laughing-stocks of that 
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publication, and was made to occupy almost the same level as 
Colonel Sibthorp and Mr. Henry Drummond. 

But Time did him justice at last ; and it may be said of him 
that he first outlived his fame, and then his loss of fame. Had 
he died five-and-thirty years ago, it would have been the 
better for his reputation as a consistent politician; had he died 
twenty years ago, he would hardly have obtained as much 
honour as men are willing to accord him now. After all, what- 
ever his faults, he was a man of great intellectual powers, who, 
in many instances, used his splendid gifts of reason and eloquence 
for noble and enduring ends. England is surely the better for 
his work ; and now that he has passed away, one looks back 
over his long life of eighty-eight or eighty-nine years (for, strange 
to say, he seemed to have outgrown the knowledge of his own 
age) with mingled feelings, in which gratitude is not the 
least conspicuous. During the last twelve or thirteen years 
of his checkered existence, his old enthusiasm in the cause of 
intellectual culture—evinced long before in the establishment 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, and in 
his support of Mechanics’ Institutes—was again exhibited in 
the interest he took in the yearly gatherings of the Social 
Science Association. In these quiet studies, bearing on the 
amelioration of social evils, the winter of his life wore on; 
and little occurred to bring him into antagonism with the 
public, except his onslaught on the Northern States of America 
during the dark days of the civil war, which offended the 
Radical party here and across the Atlantic, and his attempt 
to back out of his position when the North proved triumphant 
—which offended all men. But he is now gone, and we would 
rather think of his virtues than of his defects. He was not a 
man of the greatest stamp, and he represented a class of 
politicians and of thinkers now passing away before a larger 
and a loftier type; but he was a strenuous worker in his 
generation, and he has left an enduring mark upon the Eng- 
land of the nineteenth century. 








THE “GENTLEMEN ” OF THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


HE Times, or perhaps we should say the House of Commons, 
has lately been helping the “calm men of Limerick” 

to a new argument in favour of Repeal of the Union. One 
of the objections, and not the weakest, to such a measure has 
arisen from the consideration of what an Irish House of Com- 
mons was before the Union, and what it would probably be if 
reinstituted now. It is on record that once, when party spirit 
ran more than usually high in Dublin, the mob of the “ Liberty” 
actually invaded the precincts of Parliament, ejected the 
members from their seats, hustled the Speaker out of the 
chair, and constituted themselves for the moment a Conven- 
vention of the most riotous and uproarious kind. In later 
times, scarcely a debate arose which was not enlivened by the 
most truculent personalities; scarcely, indeed, was a question 
asked except in a tone that seemed to hint at the symbolical 
resemblance between a note of interrogation and a pistol. A 
duel was generally the upshot of an argument; ministerial 
barristers fought their way to the Bench; and leaders of the 
Opposition were constantly moving the adjournment of the 
debate from College Green to the Fifteen Acres. One of the 
patriotic lessons which Henry Grattan most persistently instilled 
into the minds of his sons was that they should never submit 
to an insult, or refuse a challenge. It is unnecessary to refer to 
the “Irish rows” which, since the Union, have been some- 
times witnessed at St. Stephen’s—at which English 
members looked on with a mixture of amusement and con- 
tempt, not without some fear lest the general character of 
the House should suffer from such exhibitions. But all that 
has been changed. The last thoroughly Hibernian orator we 
have seen was Mr. Whiteside; and our habitual conception of 
an Irish Parliament was three hundred Whitesides minus the 
ability. Mr. Whiteside, on one of his great nights, was some- 
thing worth seeing. That was the sense most vividly affected 
by the extraordinary exhibition of a sane and clever man work- 
ing himself up to the fury of a Python, flinging about his arms 
“like the sails of a windmill,” and pouring out his words in a 
raucous, rapid rush that baffled hearing and bewildered steno- 
graphy. There is reason, however, to believe that such ener- 
getic gestures were not universal even in the Irish House of 
Commons; for it is told of Curran that he humorously ridi- 
culed Grattan, whose gesticulation was of that extravagantly 
vehement kind, saying of him on one occasion, “ He was not 
very bad last night—he only swept the floor with his hands.” 
Certainly, Mr. Whiteside had always near him a countryman 
and a colleague, whose manner was a most perfect contrast to 








his own, and who is one of the most stolidly unexcitable men 
in the world; though he boasts to be descended from an Irish 
princess, who was one of the most turbulent characters of her 
time, and whose habits were so primitive that, when offered for 
reasons of obvious necessity one of Queen Elizabeth’s lace 
handkerchiefs, she threw it (after using it) into the fire. 

But Lord Mayo (though exceptionally quiet for an Irishman) 
is by no means the only gentleman of that nation whose bear- 
ing in the House of Commons is uniformly calm and inoffensive. 
Indeed, such is now the character of the Irish members as a 
body, and there is scarcely one of them, except perhaps Colonel 
Stuart Knox, who is often betrayed into conduct inconsistent 
with that character. Last Thursday week they made them- 
selves conspicuous for decorum; and it is the compliments 
which the Times has paid them for their moderate and mild 
demeanour on that occasion—so much in contrast with the 
behaviour, the same evening, of those who ought to have set 
them a better example—that will, we fear, encourage Dean 
O’Brien and his friends to agitate with renewed hope for the 
formation of a body so likely to commend itself as an “ assembly 
of gentlemen.” The Irish Reform Bill was on for a second 
reading ; several Irish members took part in the debate; some 
of them were personally much interested in the changes pro- 
posed ; scarcely any two of them agreed exactly in opinion ; 
but not a single one of them said a word that was in the least 
degree intemperate or offensive. This was the more remarkable 
considering the fervid heat to which the atmosphere of the House 
had been raised by the stormy scene that followed the discussion 
of Mr. Sinclair Aytoun’s resolution. Itis not our business here 
to describe that scene; it is with the spirit of the speeches 
delivered that we wish to deal. Mr. Bright’s language was 
certainly strong. Such personal denunciation is seldom heard ;. 
but it is still more rarely deserved. Nothing gives such pun- 
gency to invective as truth, and no one felt the truth of Mr. 
Bright’s charges so keenly as he who was the mark for them. 
It is difficult to find a phrase in which to express euphemistically 
Mr. Disraeli’s habitual indifference to accuracy of statement— 
his tendency to say the thing that is not. We all know what 
was meant of old by Punic faith; perhaps we might describe 
Mr. Disraeli’s distinguishing characteristic as Sidonian sincerity. 
Mr. Bright’s brief philippic distinctly implied this, but his lan- 
guage was strictly Parliamentary. We may dismiss Lord John 
Manners in a few words. Since the time when the ultra-Man- 
chester tone of Mr. Bright’s remarks on the absorption of Savoy 
gave Lord John the opportunity of correcting him in a spirited 
and effective speech, his lordship has laboured under the comical 
hallucination that he, and he alone, has the power, and is 
invested with the mission, of putting the member for Birming- 
ham down. Mr. Gladstone was breaking a butterfly on the 
wheel when he brought his dialectical power, and, in this case, 
most happy sarcasm, to bear on the silly representative of “ our 
old nobility.” 

Mr. Disraeli’s rejoinder to Mr. Bright was the most offensive 
speech that has been delivered in Parliament for a long time; 
and we are much surprised that the special attention of the 
House was not called to it at once. The First Minister of the 
Crown abuses his position every day ; the Leader of the House 
of Commons is now trying how far he can insult it with 
impunity. Every allowance may be made for the excitement 
and irritation under which he naturally laboured. Mr. Bright 
had smitten him “hip and thigh,” and no one could have 
blamed any fair blow struck in return. But, though a sufficient 
interval had elapsed between Mr. Bright’s attack and his own 
reply to enable him to select such language as he could have 
used without disrespect to the House, the language he did use 
was decidedly, and probably intentionally, disrespectful. It is 
not worth while discussing how far the Premier’s allusions to 
his interviews with her Majesty justified Mr. Bright’s imputa- 
tion of “ servility.” It may not be fair to judge Mr. Disraeli’s 
Oriental ideas on such a point by a comparison with our own 
Northern usages. In the East three prostrations are required 
to express the homage which we are content to convey ina 
respectful bow. But we do want to know (and the question 
ought to have been put immediately and on the spot) what he 
meant by his appeal to the gentlemen (for he emphasized the 
word) on the other side of the House. To us it seems plain 
that his meaning was, and that he wished to be so a 
that Mr. Bright was no gentleman. “ Fortumately,” said be, 
to make it still clearer, “ there are gentlemen on the other side 
of the House.” By all the rules of grammatical construction, 
this means that some, but not all, of the Opposition are gentle- 
men. There was clearly a call for some one to move that these 
words should be taken down. Mr. Ayrton might have done it 
with great effect, and have thus retaliated triumphantly for the 
sneer with which Mr. Disraeli alluded to him in an earlier part 
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of the evening. But at least we are convinced that the honour 
of the House demanded that such words should have been 
retracted and apologized for at once, if not explained in an 
unexceptionable sense. 


denying that he ever used any words of the kind. 

Mr. Disraeli once boasted that he was a “ gentleman of the 
press.” Even in that case the. claim was doubtful ; because, 
since the days of the Representative, he has not been anything 


like a professional journalist, and his late relations with the | 


press have been of a rather Egerian character. He is now 
very fond of describing himself as a “gentleman” — “ the 
gentleman who has the honour to fill,” &c. It will be his own 
fault if some one, some day or other, objects to his assuming 
such a designation. In our idea of a gentleman, truthfulness 
is cortaiuly one of the first elements. A gentleman who never 
speaks the truth unless by accident, is something like what is 
called a contradiction in terms. But if Mr. Disraeli’s classifi- 
cation of the members of the House of Commons, into those 
who are gentlemen and those who are not, is allowed to pass 
without exception taken, it will come to be a question what 
her Majesty means when she addresses the “Gentlemen of 
the House of Commons.” Accordizg to Mr. Disraeli, it will 
mean all who are on his side, and some of those who are on the 
other. We humbly submit that a constitutional definition of 
the term is called for; and, waiting till we have got that, we 
decline to accept Mr. Disraeli’s. 








PERILS OF THE SEASON. 


HERE is a pleasant paper in the Spectator on the dangers 
of the month of May, which warns all young ladies and 
gentlemen against the sentimental perils of that time of the 
year. It is, of course, in the good old vein in which we are led 
up from a consideration of the pairing of birds to the mating 
of our own species, and hints are given and precautions 
suggested on the proprieties which the extreme delicacy of 
modern taste forbids us from repeating. But it is impossible 
not to reflect, after a visit, for instance, to the Park, the Royal 
Academy, or the operas, upon the seductive pleasures which lie 
in wait for those who go in the way of them during this month. 
The young ladies up in town for their first season are brought 
out with the native bloom still on their cheeks, or at most only 
tinged with a few preliminary blushes at those county balls 
which may be regarded as mere trial grounds. Their enjoyment 
of everything is intense, and for the last few weeks they have 
been blessed with delicious weather. You may meet them in 
the Park, and know them at once by the genuine pleasure with 
which they canter or walk their horses and listen to the talk of 
the men who enjoy their freshness. It is easy to single them 
out from the girl in her third or fourth season, who steers list- 
lessly, though skilfully, through the crowd, nodding her head 
perhaps at intervals to the dandy at her side, and performing 
various strategetic movements which to the initiated disclose a 
practised knowledge of social diplomacy. For instance, she 
sees a man in the distance whom in the gratitude of her heart, 
which can still be moved by a perfect waltzer, she promised last 
evening to pair with here to-day. She thinks better of it now 
—has forgotten all about the waltz, and simply wants to avoid 
him. Note, then, the dexterous manner in which she will 
manage (it might not do to resort to the cut direct; that is 
the resource of your clumsy practitioner) to put another horse 
between her and that of her ineligible admirer, or to walk 
quietly behind him while he is looking in all quarters. Perhaps 
in her way out of the gate she will come plump against him 
with the sweetest apologies and regrets for the misfortune she 
has been subjected to. There is still a little love-making 
in the world, despite the querulous denials of the cynics, 
as any one may perceive who attends the flower-shows. | 
These are indeed perilous resorts for the bachelor unprotected | 
by a sense of the ridiculous or a taste for prevalent misogyny. 
Flowers, music, sunshine, beautiful dresses, and beautiful faces 
all dispose to sentiment. There is a custom in modern society 
which allows a useful concession to the emotions for the pur- 
pose of not wasting altogether the pleasures of promenades. 
It is not necessary to keep up’ the fun beyond the immediate 
occasion. A lady who knows that the man with whom she 
walks is acquainted with this rule will permit a certain glow of | 
devotedness in his talk, and give him in exchange for it kind | 
looks, a show of graceful coquetry which she is aware he is 
sensible enough to understand. There is, after all, not much 
harm, at least before marriage, in a woman who is gifted being 
liberal with her accomplishments and advantages, and in fact 





by having tested them, so to speak, she can improve them until | cause of the decline of the picnic. 


It is too late to call for such an €X-— 
planation now, when Mr. Disraeli would have no difficulty in — 


' she thinks fit to bestow herself on some one who can appreciate 
his happiness. Mr. Trollope, we believe, remarked that, on the 
whole, love-making was a much pleasanter game than croquet, 
and so itis. It is only when it becomes a business that it 
assumes a doleful and a dismal air. Nor is it so mischievous 
as those who are tired of it would have us think. It is 
reforming and instructive. “ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson to his 
friend Mr. Boswell, “ Sir,—a man who lives in town is less 
likely to marry in haste than he who lives in the country.” 
And paradoxical as it may seem, it is curious that the more a 
young gentlemen gets of flower shows, concerts, and balls 
during the season, the less likely is he to be caught. The 
perils are mostly in store for the other sex. Some of them 
really suffer in the early stages of their initiation. They may 
not, unfortunately for themselves, understand that two can 
play at the game of flirtation, having had only a previous 
experience of a curate or two who nearly died or became 
ritualistic on their account, or some young fledgling ensign, or 
big boy from Oxford home for vacation, who adored them as 
goddesses. It is different when they are taken in hand by a 
man who understands their little modes of conquest, who 
submits to them because it tickles him for the moment, and 
who, with the warmest responses to their gushing intervals, is 
ready, when it suits him, to forget to leave a card on the family 








or even to ask the young flirt to dance. The first dose a girl 
receives of this sort of man must be rather sickening, but it is 
an ordeal she must almost necessarily go through. ‘There is no 
help for it. 

The mistake that mothers make—country mothers, who bring 
a batch of girls to town during the season—is in thinking that 
they can get them off easier than in the country. There is no 
notion more delusive than this. First of all, the young ladies 
enter the arena against numberless competitors. They have, 
indeed, a chance at the set-out, but this seldom lasts more than 
a dozen or so of balls and morning concerts. By that time the 
men in the circle into which they have been brought have criticised 
them thoroughly, and marked them down for some special 
points, perhaps, but seldom for more. Even the young gentle- 
men whom they have known in the rural districts treat them 
with considerable and almost impertinent independence when 
they meet in town. Then, again, the season is taken by them 
at so rapid a pace that there is searce time for business. The 
afternoon tea, if well established, is about the only situation in 
which a young lady has a fair chance of using her powers of 
conversation, though lately the opera has been found of service 
as a talking place. There are thousands of girls in London at 
this moment brought hither simply for the purpose of enjoying 
themselves, and with only collateral views towards marriage. 
But though their mothers may be quite content to return with 
them as they came, still there is a lingering hope in the minds 
of mother and daughters—a superstition akin to that of the 
peasant, who is supposed to believe that our streets are paved 
with gold—that great catches are to be got in London houses 
during the season, and that luck and propinquity may help them. 
Now the proportion of marriages which arise directly out of the 
dinners and balls given during the season, are, we would venture 
to say, less than the amount of those interesting events pro- 
moted by meetings at other times of the year. At first there 
is no doubt but that the institution of the season was intended 
to relieve mothers of daughters, but like many other things it 
does not now perform its original function, or does so imper- 
fectly. Over-crowding is one of the causes of this. The London 
season was perhaps never fuller than it is at present. The 
number of réwnions of all kinds has increased. The crush in the 
Row is greater than it has been for many years. Young ladies 
are lost in this multitude. Men cannot afford to give them 





more than a minute or two minutes at atime. There are so 
many more to attend to. Two or perhaps three balls have to 
be done within the course of a night and that part of next 
morning which balls claim. In such a whirl there is but a 
poor chance for a matrimonial triumph, and it is a wonder that 
some of the country mothers do not practically recognise the 
fact. 

It is a pity for many reasons that the water parties and 
picnics are going out. To say nothing of the benefit of a 
partial quiet and a restoration of the nerves by a plunge into 
fresh air, there was in the drive to Virginia Water or to Rich- 
mond, and the incidental accompaniments to such an excursion, 
many compensations for the wearisome round of the other 
amusements of society. Picnics were dressed out of fashion by 
the ladies. They would persist in coming to them not only in 
the lightest and most fragile of costumes, but in costumes 


_ which entailed trouble and distraction to the wearer, and those 


who took charge of her. We suspect that they were the motive 
Be that as it may, it is 
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rapidly disappearing, and is being left to the male and female 
cads to indulge in. We could better have spared some other 
customs, but fashion is inexorable. The circumstance, however, 
reduces the perils of a lady’s season. The spooning which 
took place during water parties was excessive. It is*even now 
furnishing our artists with wonderfully suggestive illustrations. 
Fair women recline at the stern of a boat, and a man with a 
beautiful moustache and noble biceps is pulling under the 
alders of a stream. They have strayed a little from the gay 
flotilla, of which you just catch a glimpse. Now Cockneys 
make love on board a hired “ Iron Boat,” and their sentimental 
attitudes do not admit of artistic treatment. But they also 
undergo certain perils which it would not be uninteresting to 
study. Their natures are, however, more tough, at least at 
the onset, than those of more cultured fibre. A lady, after 
three London seasons, seldom fears to be troubled with emotional 
distractions. She has had half a dozen “ affairs,” and is now 
ready for half a dozen more. It is not in a cynical mood that 
we state this, but simply asa social fact which nobody can 
help seeing; those who try not to see it may suffer for their 
charity. 








HOTEL WINE-PRICES. 


HE frank and audacious persistence with which hotel- 
keepers maintain the old traditional prices of wines, 
irrespective of any lowering of duty or facility of importation, 
would be an amusing spectacle if it were not one which 
occasionally makes heavy demands on one’s pocket. No man 
in his proper senses, and having the most superficial knowledge 
of the actual value of wines, would willingly countenance the 
gross imposition connected with this absurd system; but 
unfortunately he has sometimes no alternative. Cases will 
occur in which he must appeal to the wine-list, and submit to 
be robbed with the best grace possible. If he gives a dinner to 
some of his friends in one of the large hotels down the river, or 
if he takes a party of ladies to see some suburban place of 
interest, he finds the landlords, the real Dick Turpins of the 
road, banded together to levy black-mail. In many hotels in 
town, a more sensible arrangement is adopted. Wines of good 
vintage and of great age are down on the card along with 
cheaper and newer wines; so that the diner has his choice. 
He does not always look in vain for a bottle of the light claret, 
or Burgundy, or Chablis, which he can have in his own house 
at small expense. If he wants a bottle of ’24 port, he may 
have it; but he is not asked to pay indiscriminately, for a 
bottle of any wine he may order, as much as a bottle of that 
port would cost, if got from his own wine-merchant. Now the 
hotel-keepers—especially those in suburban districts and in 
places of public pilgrimage—do not even make the pretence of 
charging a proportionate profit on their wines. They “lump” 
them. A common occurrence is to find all the champagnes 
down at 12s. a bottle. On the very face of it, nothing can be 
more absurd than this. There are scarcely any two of the 
well-known brands imported at the same cost; so that the mere 
uniformity of price tells its own tale. Madame Clicquot’s wine, 
for example, which generally heads the list, is retailed (we give 
the hotel-keepers the advantage of ignoring the wholesale prices 
of the wine-merchants) to the members of several clubs at 6s. 6d. 
a bottle; and Moet and Chandon’s is advertised everywhere for 
52s. a dozen. But we find, in the hotel wine-list, the various 
champagnes of Clicquot, Réderer, Perrier Jouet, Moet, and 
others, all down at 10s., and frequently at 12s. a bottle. The 
prices charged for other wines are often much more out of 
proportion; for the reason that so much depends on the 
quality of the wine, and also that the prices are less known. 
Hocks are notorious. The cheap Niersteiner and Hallgirtner, 
and the moderately-priced Riidesheimer, Hochheimer, Assmans- 
hauser, and similar wines which one finds so reasonably 
rated even in the large hotels of Cologne, Coblenz, and Bonn— 
which aim at English prices as well as they dare—turn up in 
our hotels here at fabulous prices—prices out of all proportion 
to the actual cost and carriage of the wine. We can under- 
stand such cheap Hungarian wines as Ofner and Adelsberger 
—which the Viennese restaurants offer at 8d. per bottle—being 
trebled in price by the time they reach us, owing to the diffi- 
culty of transporting that particular class of wine; but if we 
found Ofner figuring in a wine-list at 8s. per bottle, no one but 
“a prince, a fool, or an Englishman”—to quote a German 
aphorism about first-class railway carriages—would throw away 
his money upon it. Half the wines which are offered to us in 
the large hotels are almost as absurdly out of proportion to 
their cost. If the gentle reader wishes to test the truth of the 
statement, let him ask for a bottle of Affenthaler at Hampton 








for the Londoner’s “ dinner out ;” and let him compare the price 
charged for it with the fact that in the south of Baden the wine 
is sold for 10d. a bottle. 

We donot grumble so much aboutthe pricesof port and sherry. 
Whoever ventures to drink port in a hotel, ought to be—and pro- 
bably will be— both robbed and poisoned for his pains. You can- 
not blame a landlord for charging 7s. for a bottle of sherry, or 10s. 
for a bottle of port until you taste the wine; many wines would be 
cheap at the money. What we complain of is the rigorous exclu- 
sion of those light and inexpensive wines that are now so much 
drunk in households which, a few years ago, were accustomed 
to bemuddle themselves with beer during dinner, and port wine 
afterwards. When we look for such a wine in the ordinary 
hotel-list, we discover the nearest approach to it to be Beaune, 
at 6s. 6d. a bottle, or St. Julien at 5s. In any case, 
neither of these wines ought to cost nearly so much; while the 
probability is that both wines are merely a good, wholesome 
vin ordinaire, shipped by some Bordeaux merchant to the St. 
Katherine docks, there to await a name and a purchaser. Some 
hotels have a uniform price of 7s. for their Burgundies; and 
perhaps the arrangement is meant to hint—what is in reality 
the fact—that the wit of man is unable to discover the difference 
between the St. Julien, the Chambertin, and Volney, which 
are thus grouped together. In most country inns, also, they 
have a mysterious compound, fearfully and wonderfully made, 
which is called claret, and sold at 5s. per bottle. The apparent 
theory of the landlord is that an Englishman who despises his 
native beverage, and is fool enough to wish to spend his money 
on foreign drinks, ought to be made to spend it handsomely. 
He puts his tongue in his cheek when he hears some one talk 
of a connoisseur in wines. A long experience of the people who 
come to his hostelry has taught him that most men who order 
wine have previously got tipsy on something else; only desire 
to be ostentatious ; and cannot tell claret from Burgundy, nor 
sherry from port. It is only necessary for him, therefore, to 
lay in a stock of 12s. port, 12s. sherry, 10s. claret, and 10s. 
Sauterne. The last, by the way, can be forthcoming as either 
Chablis, Sauterne, or hock, as it may be wanted; while, for the 
tenpenny bottle, the worthy man receives his six or seven 
shillings. 

If the hotel keeper were driven into a corner, he would say 
that his best profit arose from his wine, and that this profit 
was necessary to the support of his business. There is un- 
doubtedly a prevailing conviction among people whom business 
or pleasure takes frequently to country inns or hotels, that they 
ought to drink at least one bottle of wine “ for the good of the 
house.” But it is surely not for the gdod of the house that 
visitors should be frightened away altogether from taking wine. 
The man who knows that from his own wine-merchant he can 
get a tolerable, wholesome Burgundy for 36s. a dozen is not 
likely to pay 7s. for a bottle of suspicious claret. In like 
manner no one, except under compulsion, is likely to pay 12s. 
for a bottle of champagne which he can get elsewhere at 72s. 
a dozen. So far from the good of the house being furthered, 
sensible men fall back upon modest Guinness and Bass, from 
which the landlord cannot possibly have more than a few pence 
profit per bottle. Besides, if hotels were successfully managed 
while the heavy duties still remained on wines, it follows that 
landlords could afford to lower the prices when the duties were 
removed. But no such reduction has taken place; and it 
becomes the care of every one who dines at a hotel to see that 
he is robbed as slightly as possible. In many of the restaurants 
and newer hotels in London, as we have said, a more reason- 
able—and we should think more profitable—system has gained 
ground. There we are not asked to pay four times the price 
for a wine which we pay to a wine merchant. It is a pity 
that so obvious and Indicrous an anachronism as the other 
system should exist; yet we look in vain for any signs of its 
disappearance—especially in country hotels. 








SKETCHES FROM THE HOUSE. 
By tae Srent Memper. 


HE last week has been one of seeming reaction after the 
acrimonious and fiercely personal debates which grew out 

of the No Popery Resolution of Mr. Aytoun. A deep under- 
current of mingled curiosity and excitement has, however, 
pervaded both sides of the House, in consequence of the 
uneasy relations existing between the House and the Govern- 
ment. The Ministry, having refused to resign, the Opposition, 
confident in the result of an appeal to the country on the Irish 
Church, seemed at one moment to be coming round tothe 
opinion that an immediate dissolution and appeal to the pre- 
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sent constituencies, would be preferable to the constitutional 
scandal and anomaly of a Government in possession of place 
and power, but in a minority of sixty-five on a vital question. 
Not only was the possibility of a general election in November 
under the new Reform Bill doubted, but even the bona fides 
of the Minister in suggesting it was for the moment suspected. 
A vote of want of confidence found favour among many 
thorough-going Liberals, but was not received with unanimity 
by the Scotch and Irish Reformers, who consider it their duty 
to their constituencies to obtain the passing of their Reform 
Bills (which both stand for Committee) at the earliest possible 
day. When the rumour of a No Confidence motion on the 
opposite side went round, Conservative members began to 
regard with more favour than before the notion of an early 
dissolution. They asked each other whether the cry of “ Church 
in Danger” would not be likely to be more efficacious with the 
present £10 householders than with a household suffrage 
constituency. Of one thing we were assured—that if the Oppo- 
sition proposed and carried a vote of want of confidence, there 
would be another visit to Osborne or to Balmoral, as the case 
might be, and an immediate appeal to the existing electoral 
body. 

Thins both parties talked freely and vauntingly about an 
event which in their inmost hearts they abhorred. On Monday, 
however, it seemed to be agreed that a dissolution, always a 
penal event when a Parliament does not expire by effluxion of 
time, would be doubly penal, vexatious, and absurd in the 
month of August, when it would arrive in the natural order of 
events, if not in due course of law, five or six months later. 
But all depended, the Liberals said, upon the Queen’s reply to 
the Address, conveyed (but not formally or separately put and 
agreed to) in Mr. Gladstone’s third resolution. If this were 
conciliatory and satisfactory, and if the Government would 
regard the Suspensory Bill as the “ natural corollary” of the 
second and third resolutions, as these were of the first, it might 
be possible for all parties cheerfully to co-operate in expediting 
the public business, and appealing to the new electors as soon 
as possible. 

Tuesday arrived, and Lord Royston—a sort of counterpart 





on one side of the House to Sir Robert Peel on the other, with | 


a spice of his dash and eccentricity—appeared at the bar in all 
the splendour of dark blue and gold, with her Majesty’s answer 
to the Address of the Commons. It was framed in a guarded 
yet conciliatory spirit, and was received with approval by the 
House generally, and by the Liberals with shouts of triumph. 
It had the immediate effect of calming the seething and 
troubled waves which an impending dissolution always pro- 
duces. Whigs and Tories become more tolerant and friendly. 


There was no longer any talk either of a vote of want of con- | 
fidence or of an immediate appeal to the old constituencies. | 
The law officers of the Crown were said to be satisfied that, by | 


putting a little pressure upon the overseers and the revising 


barristers, a general election may be had in the first ten days | 


of November, and this will permit of a short pre-Christmas 


winter session, at which members will take the oath. Then | 


will come the decisive trial of strength, which will determine 
whether Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli will be the leader of the 
new House of Commons. 

The change from doubt and dissolution to something like 
certainty and mutual co-operation was acceptable to everybody. 
Yet there are timid spirits on the Liberal benches who still 
need assurances. Are there no “ vital principles,” they ask, in 
the Boundary Bill, and may we indeed deal with it as we 
please? The Government are still endeavouring to come to 
an amicable settlement with the Scotch members, but suppose 
the latter are firm and united ? 
against the proposal to increase the number of members of the 
House, but are the Scotch members to obtain a tolerably full 
measure of justice at the expense of the smaller and more in- 
significant English boroughs? ‘The Irish Liberal members 
won't listen to the Government scheme of redistribution. Will 
the Premier give way? Are the Opposition, for the remainder 
of the session, to assume the functions of the Government, and 
is the Premier to be their bond-slave? These are questions 
which are now and then put and variously answered, and to 
which the First Minister may make one of these days a startling 
reply. 

The first thing to be done is to pass the English Boundary 
Bill, which, in Committee and on the report, may occupy a 
whole week. The Scotch and Irish Bills, which have both 
passed a second reading, will come next. The Estimates are 
still in arrear, and a night must be taken for Supply now and 
then. Long before this will come the Massacre of the Inno- 
cents, which was ominously inaugurated on Monday by the 
withdrawal of the Bankruptcy Bills, to be followed, it may be 


We are all but unanimous | 


soon, by the abandonment of the Government Education Bill. 
Last, but not least, will come the question whether the Govern- 
ment will go on with the Corrupt Practices Bill. To leave the 
law in its present unsatisfactory condition would be dangerous 
and discreditable, yet if the Corrupt Practices Bill is to be 
amended this session, there will be work enough to occupy 
Parliament until about the usual period of prorogation. 

New life has been given to the House of Peers by the advent 
of the new Marquis of Salisbury. His re-appearance in 
public has followed a little too closely upon his father’s decease 
to please everybody, but there is no doubt about his cheerful- 
ness and animation in the House of Lords. The very first 
night he took his seat he threw down the gauntlet to Lord 
Chancellor Cairns, with whom he has already had two or three 
passages at arms. These are regarded as deeds of the highest 
daring by the Whig peers, who seem to hold Lord Cairns in 
superstitious dread. He was sent to the Upper House to 
“keep them in order,” and if he were an ogre they could not 
be more afraid of him. But the Marquis “ chaffs” him, picks 
his clauses to pieces, and even questions his law, which 
Westbury or Cranworth would hardly venture to do. It is 
curious to note the interest with which the new arrival is re- 
garded by the older peers. Many of them never come to the 
Commons, and probably never heard Lord Cranborne speak 
in their lives. They accordingly turn their faces to him, listen 
to him with the greatest interest, and manifest their unmis- 
takable delight at the prospect of a break in the growing 
conventional dulness of their gilded chamber. 

Lord Salisbury, for one thing, is determined to be heard. 
He speaks with his back to the Members’ Gallery, yet he is 
more distinctly audible than almost any of the peerswho stand and 
look at the clock. The reason is that he speaks and articulates 
distinctly, and that they mouth their words, or gobble, or do 
not open their lips, or commit some glaring sin or other 
against elocution which any decent teacher would correct in a 
couple of lessons. A singular destiny pursues the new Marquis. 
His enunciation is manly and unaffected, and he is singularly 
indifferent in regard to his dress and personal appearance. 
Yet it is his fate wherever he goes to sit next some member of 
his “order ” of prim and finical tastes. In the Commons he 
used to be called Lord Robert, because he sat next a son of a 
ducal house, now a member of the Ministry, who for evident 
reasons was called Lady Robert. In the Upper House Lord 
Salisbury has found a seat next the Earl of Carnarvon, whose 
affectations and pretty little petit maitre tea-party elegances 
excite a scornful smile from every one who hears him for the 
first time. Hitherto there has been a friendly contest as to 
which shall cede the other the place of honour below the gang- 
way on the Ministerial side. Lords Salisbury and Carnarvon 
have not yet attained the honour of the “ Derby dilly with its 
six insides.” They are at present a party of two, but they may 
make converts. One thing may be predicted with some con- 
fidence—that these two peers, active, ambitious, and not indis- 
posed to fill a considerable space in the public eye, will make 
more speeches during the present session than the whole of the 
front Opposition bench put together. 

The silver-tongued Coleridge, Q.C., made an admirable speech 
on Wednesday, in moving the second reading of his Bill for 
abolishing ecclesiastical tests at the Universities. For suavity, 
graceful elocution, and the polish of his periods, Mr. Coleridge 
stands almost alone in the House. He was heard with rapt 
attention, and his eloquent sentences elicited a running fire of 
plaudits. One passage made a great sensation, where he con- 
trasted Mr. Hardy’s stupid and bigoted majority with the intel- 
lect, learning, and force of character in the University enlisted 
on the side of the Opposition leader in the last contest. It 
was late before the Bill was reached, and the debate was there- 


| fore adjourned. There would not be much difficulty in “ talking 
| the Bill out ” this session, but this extreme resource is unne- 


cessary when the bishops are so anxious to give it the coup de 
grace. The Oxford and Cambridge Universities Bill promises 
to be as long in getting through the Upper House as the 
Church-rate Bill, unless the new House of Commons can make 
its influence more deeply felt and respected than any House 


| elected since 1832 has done. 








We learn from an evening contemporary that the report 
of the Established Church (Ireland) Commission, has been 
agreed upon. The Commissioners recommend, among other 
things, a reduction of the Irish Episcopacy, to be effected 
by the abolition of one of the archbishoprics and certain of the 
bishoprics. A Suspensory Act is also recommended to limit 
the proximate appointments. Upon the question of disesta- 


. blishment or disendowment the report is altogether silent. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Howard Society calls attention through the secretary, 
Mr. Tallack, to the diet in our metropolitan prisons. Several 
cases are brought forward which bear up strongly the views of 
the philanthropists. Six weeks ago the public attention was 
directed to the verdict of the coroner’s inquest held March 31, 
1868, on the body of Edward Barrett, a prisoner at Coldbath 
Fields. The verdict stated that “his death was accelerated by 
the low diet on which he was kept in the Coldbath Fields 
House of Correction; and the jury are of opinion that the diet 
given to the prisoners is insufficient for health.” The coroner 
corroborated this opinion. Five witnesses, four of whom were 
lately released from prison, and whose “ broken-down” appear- 
ance confirmed their statements, deposed that the prison diet 
had seriously injured themselves and others. Two of these 
witnesses stated that another prisoner from the same gaol, 
named Collins, died a week previously from his treatment 
there. One of these added:—“ They say that imprisonment 
now is simply killing them.” On April 7, an inquest was held 
at Millbank prison on William Jackson, of whom it was stated 
that he had undergone numerous punishments on bread and 
water, on one occasion being sentenced to twenty days’ punish- 
ment diet, to be followed by six months in a padded cell, he 
being subject to fits. The prison surgeon said the deceased 
was in very good health on his admission to the gaol. On 
April 9 another inquest was held at Millbank prison on the 
body of a woman named Maggs, who had complained of the 
dietary. In her case there appeared reason to justify a verdict 
of “ Death from natural causes.” On April 17, two inquests 
were held in Coldbath Fields prison on the bodies of Henry 
Rogers and James Smith, who had been committed for two and 
four months respectively. On this occasion the coroner (Dr. 
Lankester) commented unfavourably on the diet of the deceased. 
Verdicts were returned of “ Death from natural causes.” On 
May 11 another inquest was held at Coldbath Fields prison on 
William Mitchell, a navvy, sentenced to three months’ impri- 
sonment, who died of ‘‘ pneumonia.” The prison surgeon 
deposed that the deceased was “a very strong healthy man” 
on his recent admission to the gaol. The prisoner’s wife stated 
that she saw her husband on the Thursday before his death, 
when he complained of being starved, saying ‘“ Look how thin 
I am—I have been eight days on bread and water.” Other 
inquests, also lately held in the metropolitan prisons, have 
indicated the existence of extreme rigour in some of the dieta- 
ries. Complaints are also made of prisoners being discharged 
with ruined health, and it would appear that these are not 
without reason. We are not justified when sending a man to 
prison under a definite sentence to add starvation to it unless 
that punishment is included in the sentence. Weare disposed 
to think with Mr. Tallack that an inquiry on the subject 
would be useful. 





Ix a motion made by the Earl of Carnarvon on the question 
of the relief of vagrants, in the Lords, Lord Redesdale very 
sensibly remarked that the Poor-law was not a charity, but 
intended for the relief of destitution. The distinction is not 
obvious at first sight, but it is a good one. The great difficulty 
we have to deal with is the professional tramp, who goes about 
the country making a regular profession of beggary, and 
looking upon casual-wards as hotels provided for him at the 
expense of the nation. By all means this fellow should be 
forced into industry, as some return for the hospitality we give 
him, and it would be a fatal mistake to encourage him in his 
idleness by making his caravanserai an agreeable resting- 
place. 





RererrineG to the proposed buildings for the new law-courts, 
the Lord Chancellor remarked on Tuesday that the present 
obstruction to the works lay in the fact that there was a dispute 
on the designs, which was not as yet settled. It appears that 
the referees to whom the plans were submitted, were unable to 
agree upon any of the exhibits as being the best in the com- 
petition, but they selected two, and made their award that the 
interior of one was the best, and that the exterior of the other 
was the best. “The award having been made, it was objected 
to as going beyond the powers of the referees, on the ground 
that it was never intended that any single architect should be 
put in competition with the joint production of two other 
architects. There was a clause that, if any dispute arose, it 
was to be left to the decision of the Attorney-General. Con- 
sequently the matter was referred to the Attorney-General. 
He (the Lord Chancellor) believed the reference was not yet 








concluded, and until its conclusion it was not in the power of 
the commission for the erection of the Palace of Justice to take 
any steps with respect to the selection of any plan. He hoped 
that before long a decision would be come to, and that the 
building would be proceeded with.” 





WE have had some display of what may be expected if the 
bigots are allowed headway in the riots at Ashton. Murphy, 
the editor of the “ Confessional Unmasked,” and the organizer 
of riots, has been pitching his camp in the neighbourhood, and 
his followers, in the true spirit of fanatics, sought to carry 
everything before them. The result has been a shameful dis- 
turbance, and an injury to property and person. Surely the 
law is strong enough to deal with Mr. Murphy. If we are 
to allow an ignorant ruffian of this kind to go at large, 
inciting rival mobs to stone and pistol each other, we might as 
well give over an attempt to preserve the peace. Such a 
creature is scarce worth a prosecution, but if there was a method 
of locking him up out of the way, or “ silencing ” him, it ought 
to be put in practice. The existence and support of such a 
man as Mr. Murphy speaks badly for our boast of being an 
enlightened people. 





Tue Lord Chancellor, seeing that there was no reasonble 
prospect of his three Bills for amending the Law of Bankruptcy 
passing through both Houses this session, has withdrawn the 
measures. We do not desire to question the propriety of a 
step which the state of public business rendered absolutely 
necessary, but would it not be possible to do something 
towards the removal of the worst features of the present law of 
bankruptcy, without waiting until a complete measure can be 
passed P Those clauses of Lord Westbury’s Act which led to 
the extensive manufacture of so-called deeds of arrangement— 
instruments, by the way, which had the mere effect of “arranging” 
creditors out of their money,—could easily be repealed or re- 
modelled ; and they have surely wasted enough money, and done 
enough mischief already without having their exist: ne prolonged 
for another year. 





Actions for breach of promise of marriage are seldom dull, 
but we can scarcely conceive anything more ludicrous than 
that which occupied the attention of Mr. Justice Mellor and 
a Westminster jury on Tuesday last. The lady and gentle- 
man had met in one of the supper-rooms of the Haymarket, 
and the acquaintance commenced with an absence of formality 
which gave much promise of future happiness. The lady 
invited herself to supper, and the acquaintance soon ripened 
into a warm attachment, the gentleman passing days together 
at her residence in Pimlico, and contributing to the support 
of an interesting baby belonging to the lady, and which 
claimed as its father a gentleman connected with the army. 
The baby and its male parent turning out to have no exist- 
ence, the suitor, disappointed, it is to be presumed, at the 
numerical decrease of the family he was about to enter, broke 
off the match, and the parties went to law. The condact of 
the jury, however, is even more remarkable than that of the 
litigants. They could not make up their minds as to the 
rights of the litigants, and were discharged without giving a 
verdict. 





Tux “situation” swindle has received a check, in the sentence 
of five years’ penal servitude passed upon John Augustus 
Crabb at the Middlesex Sessions, which ought to tend towards 
the permanent suppression of the nuisance. Crabb had esta- 
blished himself as a house-agent, lived sumptuously upon as 
much respectability as could be extracted from a large array 
of account-books and a brass-plate bearing the names of 
Crabb & Hawkins. He advertised for clerks, and on young 
men presenting themselves he generally expressed his liking for 
them, got them to advance £20 by way of security, and 
promised a salary of 26s. a week, but never paid it. Crabb’s 
career, among other adventures, comprised an attempted rape 
upon a young lady who had waited upon him, and a retreat 
into a police-court from the threatened violence of a number of 
servant-girls whom he had defrauded. It is something to be 
rid of such a worthy, but there is a great deal yet to be done 
before the metropolis is cleared of the innumerable scoundrels 
in his line of business who infest it. 





Ir would scarcely be fair to expect a very deep acquaintance 
with constitutional law from the touting clerk of a police-court 
attorney ; but there is a limit to pardonable ignorance, and that 
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limit Thomas Woods, who honoured the Worship-street Police- 
court by hanging about its doors, seems to have far outstepped. 
The inclination and professional duties of Mr. Woods frequently 
led him into conversation with the suitors who wait upon police 
magistrates, and from one of these persons, a woman in search 
of a summons for assault, and without the funds to pay for it, 
he demanded a shilling as his fee “ for introducing her to the 
magistrate and bringing the matter forward.” This sum the 
lady refused to pay, and Mr. Woods having been quietly got 
into the court, found himself charged with attempting to 
obtain money by fraudulent pretences, and notwithstanding 
the vigorous resistance of the attorney who employed him, 
was committed to the sessions. 





Tue liberal opening of the universities will only be a matter 
of time. It is hard to conceive how the gentlemen opposing 
Mr. Coleridge cannot see that their malignant obstinacy is 
utterly irreconcilable with common sense, and with the spirit 
of the times. The notion that the universities are to be kept as 
preserves for a certain class and that their emoluments are only 
to benefit a limited section ofa class is not maintainable. We con- 
ceive that the parties who call themselves Liberals and Conserva- 
tives ought for their own sakes to hasten legislation on such points 
as this. The consequence of retarding an inevitable progress in 
such a direction will be to render the future impulse under a 
democratic control much more eager and determined. If 
Conservatives are anxious for their own ground, they ought to 
baffle the iconoclasts of the future by leaving them as little as 
possible to throw down. They seem determined, however, to 
play the part of martyrs in an illogical cause. 





A Commission composed of the following gentlemen :—The 
Marquis of Kildare, the Rev. Dr. Haughton, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; the Very Rev. Dr. Russell, President of May- 
nooth ; Colonel Laffan, Royal Engineers; Mr. G. A. Hamilton, 
Secretary to the Treasury; Professor Huxley, F.R.S.; and 
Captain Donnelly, Royal Engineers, who will also act as secre- 
tary, has been appointed by her Majesty’s Government, with a 
view of constituting a separate Department of Science and Art 
for Ireland, analogous in its constitution to the existing Science 
and Art Department in London, and of amalgamating as far 
as possible all existing institutions in Ireland receiving State 
grants for science or art, and to report on the best means of 
carrying out this object. 





It was with some feeling of nervousness that the Imperial 
party contemplated the visit of the Emperor to Orleans. That 
city has always been the stronghold of a part of the French 
nation, which has entirely different sentiments and sympathies 
from those entertained by the adherents of the Emperor. The 
reception was said to be cold and chilling enough. The gentry 
and respectable inhabitants did not share in the enthusiasm of 
the occasion, and left all the shouting and decorations to the 
lower classes of shopkeepers and the “ freemen,” as L’ Opinion 
Nationale informs us. The Emperor cautiously confined him- 
self to Joan of Arc, so that the political quidnunes could really 
get nothing from his speech. Mgr. Dupanloup besought God 
that the “inspirations of Charlemagne may live blest and un- 
altered in the heart of the eldest son of the Church,” on which 
Le Journal des Débats drily remarks:—“If we had to ask 
Heaven to direct the men who govern the world, we should 
pray for our part that it might lead them in a direction 
somewhat more in conformity with modern ideas.” 





Turre have been several plans proposed for connecting 
France with England. Among others, a submarine railway, 
a floating railway, a tubular bridge, and an aerial bridge. 
M. Boutet, an engineer and promoter of a plan for making a 
railway bridge across the English Channel, has lately had an 
audience granted by the Emperor, and the Courrier du Pas-de- 
Cala is thus describes the interview :—“ The reception was of the 
kindest description. The Emperor is conversant with the 
subject in all its points of view. ‘Draw me up,’ he said, ‘a 
detailed memorandum of the means of construction, with all 
the plans, an estimate of the cost, the time required for the 
execution, and a calculation of the profits of the undertaking. 
I will examine all these myself, and we will support you. This 
project,’ added the Emperor, ‘is far more practicable than all 
the tunnels and other expedients proposed, in none of which 
have I any confidence.’ A large plan of the project was spread | 





out on the floor; the Prince Imperial, in leaving the room, 
jumped over it. ‘Monseigneur,’ said General Favé, who had 
introduced M. Boutet, ‘you have been the first to pass the 
bridge.’ The Emperor smiled, and in retiring repeated the 
words, ‘We will support you.’ The enterprise has therefore 
made a decisive step in advance, inasmuch as it has just received 
the Imperial support.” 





M. Wo towskI, of the Institute, in a lecture on the results 
of the Commercial Treaty of 1860, which that gentleman 
delivered on Sunday last in the rooms of the Polytechnic 
Association, made the following allusion to the late Lord 
Brougham. “ At the moment I was about to enter this room,” 
said the lecturer, “sad tidings reached me. One of the 
veterans of the cause of liberty in England—one of the most 
energetic promoters of commercial liberty, Lord Brougham, has 
just died at the age of 90. It is the duty of those who occupy 
themselves with these great questions to pay homage to the 
heroes of the battle-fields on which, instead of destroying life, 
and of causing tears to flow, they seek to improve the con- 
dition of mankind. Lord Brougham was one of these heroes. 
Some years ago, on witnessing the rapid progress which the 
idea of commercial liberty had made in England, he said, 
‘Thank God, we shall soon see -protectionists only in cabinets 
of antiquities!’ ” 





A very gratifying proof of the keen interest the Crown 
Princess of Prussia takes in English affairs has lately come 
to light. The friends of the Mechanics’ Institution of Leeds 
have arranged for holding a bazaar in aid of the funds, and 
Mr. Henry Ludolf, the late chairman of this bazaar, has received 
the following letter, with the contributions of her Royal High- 
ness :—‘* New Palace, near Potsdam, May 8, 1868. Sir,—A 
long absence of her Royal Highness the Crown Princess, caused 
by an indisposition now fortunately removed, having prevented 
me sending earlier the contributions of her Royal Highness for 
your bazaar, I hope they will come still in time. I have the 
honour to send you in the annexed box :—I1st. Two photographs 
of her Royal Highness in a tortoise-shell frame. 2nd. Five 
albums with photographs of their Royal Highnesses the Crown 
Prince, the Crown Princess, and children, 3rd. Four albums 
containing impressions from pictures of her Royal Highness 
the Crown Princess, representing Prussian soldiers during the 
campaign of 1864. 4th. A number of different clothes (shirts, 
stockings, gloves) from Lithuania, fabricated by poor women, 
oppressed by the famine of this year—I have the honour to 
be, Sir, your obedient servant (signed), Von Normann.” 





Tue St. James’s Theatre is opened once more for the per- 
formance of French plays, under the management of M. Raphael 
Felix, and with a company in which the grimacing and slightly 
vulgar French actor, Ravel, is the chief attraction. Artificial 
vaudevilles, in which the action is constantly being interrupted 
by little café-chantant songs and dances-——a form of entertain- 
ment that, degraded as the English stage is, has long gone out 
of fashion in England—have formed the staple of the opening 
programme. Such very stale Anglo-French dishes as “ The 
Follies of a Night,” “ Monsieur Jacques,” and “ Lend me Five 
Shillings,” derive a little novelty from the French cooking and 
the possession of their original French names, but this is all. 
M. Ravel has evidently an ambition to appear in the character 
of M. Bouffe, but his ability begins and ends as alow comedian. 
The Lord Chamberlain has withdrawn his interdict from‘ Nos 
Intimes ’—(adapted and performed at this house a few years 
ago under the title of “ Friends or Foes’’), and this celebrated 
comedy, by M. V. Sardou, has been the pidce de résistance of 
the week. 





_ Tue “ chickaleary ” drama, which is never very languishing 
in London, has rececived fresh life from the production of 
“ Oliver Twist ” at the Queen’s Theatre. From Limehouse to 
the New Cut, Lambeth; from Greenwich to St. George’s Fields, 
the “Artful Dodger” and his interesting companions reign 
absolute. The Victoria Theatre has had the start of the 
Surrey in producing this “great drama of real life, with all its 
powerful effects,” including Bill Sykes with more than his 
original brutality, and the New East London Theatre, formerly 
called the Effingham Saloon, the Royal Oriental Theatre, 
formerly called the Oriental Music Hall, and the Theatre Royal, 
Greenwich, are all rejoicing in the possession of this once inter- 
dicted drama. The music-halls, unable to produce the play, 
have engaged singers of “Artful Dodger” songs, and the 
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humours of pocket-picking are the nightly amusement of 
thousands. 





Ir seems incomprehensible that people are stupid enough to 
be robbed through such simple and old-fashioned methods of 
swindling as thimble-rig and card-sharping, and yet we read 
this week of a native of Hamburg travelling between New 
Cross and London Bridge being cleared of £50. It was an old 
story, with just one point worthy of comment. The prosecutor 
had put himself under the guardianship of a waiter from a 
hotel, who does not seem to have been very cautious in the care 
of his charge. It struck us, on reading the report in the paper, 
that if the native of Hamburg employs a solicitor it will do 
him no harm to have a few questions put to the waiter. 





A GENTLEMAN writes to the Guardian complaining that 
the letter-carriers, in an organ called the Postman, encouraged 
blasphemous parodies on the Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
“ and the doctrine of the Holy Trinity itself.’ We have not 
seen the paper referred to, but we can imagine easily enough 
that a postman must be often hard set to keep his temper, 
and it is not unlikely that a periodical devoted to his interests 
should find phrases in the Litany referring to deliverance from 
trouble which would offer themselves in a tempting form to a 
writer whose zeal for his cause exceeded his discretion. 





“De GREGE Epicurt” writes to the Times a letter worthy of 
the days of the English essay, the days of Steele, Thornton, 
and Coleman. The writer descants upon the advantages of 
eating and drinking as compared with the silly pursuits of 
ethnology and geography. He had been originally a collector 
of taxes, but failing in that capacity, became a judge, and proved 
*‘how a very bad judge may make a very good collector of revenue 
—for himself.” He has been devoted to dining for forty years, 
and his motto is, “ Venter magister artium.” The motto should 
be appropriated by ouraldermen. “ De grege Epicuri” says he 
could take a first-class degree in a college of cooks, but he 
affords evidence against his claim to such a distinction in stat- 
ing a partiality for curries. No man can indulge in a vice for 
curries and keep his taste educated. 





Tue value of statistics is beginning to be recognised, and 
perhaps none are so thoroughly conned over as those issued by 
the Registrar-General. But it often happens that deductions 
are based upon statistics which are far from the actual 
state of things, though apparently warranted by the facts in 
hand. It appears that of the 187,776 men and 187,776 women 
who married during the year 1806 in England and Wales, 
40,609, or 21°6 per cent. of men, and 76,395, or 30 per cent. of 
women, signed the registers with marks. In Scotland the 
returns compare more favourably with England, for in the 
year 1865, 11°4 per cent. of the men, and 22:2 per cent. of the 
women signed the registers with marks. The percentage is 
much higher in Ireland, and in France nearly 34 per cent. of 
the population do not write their names on the occasion of 
their marriages. Many have argued from similar returns that 
this proportion of the people are unable to write, whereas it 
only proves that they either from nervousness, or fastidiousness, 
or superstition, do not care to sign their names. It is an 
undoubted fact that the percentage of those who cannot write 
their names is considerably below these figures; and the same 
may be said of those who cannot read. Prisoners get better 
treated, and become the pets of the prison chaplains, when 
they make out a case that their crimes are the deplorable 
results of their ignorance. 





Consots are quoted 94} to 3, with dividend, for money, and 
927 to 93 ex-dividend for the account (June 4). The English 
Funds have been steady, with a fair average business. Colonial 
Government debentures continue in demand. Bank shares are 
firm, but there has been inactivity in financial shares. The 
railway market has been heavy, and prices show a downward 
tendeney. Foreign securities show an improvement in a few 
instances, though on the whole business has been dull. The 
committee of the Stock Exchange appointed yesterday, the 
15th inst., a special setting day in the scrip of the New Zealand 
Government Five per Cent. Loan for £1,114,000, which is to 
be marked in the official list. The application for an official 
quotation of the New Three per Cent. Spanish Bonds will be 





considered on Tuesday, the 19th, instead of on Wednesday, the 
20th inst., as originally appointed. A circular has been sent 
out to the shareholders of the South-Eastern Railway Company 
in favour of a line projected from Boulogne to St. Omer. It 
is considered to open an important route, and it would 
naturally, when completed, increase the traffic of the South- 
Eastern Company. It is stated from Alexandria that the 
Egyptian Government have obtained from Messrs. Oppenheim 
a temporary loan of a million sterling, at the rate of about 15 
per cent. per annum interest, on Treasury bonds having 14 
months to run. The Ebbw Vale Company (Limited), has been 
reconstituted under the title of the Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron, and 
Coal Company (Limited), and the shares reduced to £32, of 
which £27. 10s. is paid up. The failure is announced of 
Messrs. Belding, Keith, & Co., described as American bankers 
and merchants, of Lombard-street. The liabilities are roughly 
estimated at from £50,000 to £80,000, and an unfavourable 
liquidation is expected. The business was originally carried 
on under the title of Keith & Co., and the present house has 
been in existence only about two years. The losses have been 
chiefly in petroleum. Most of the creditors are in the United 
States, the number in this country not exceeding twelve. 





A prospectus has been issued of the Anglo-Mediterranean 
Telegraph Company, with a capital of £260,000, in £10 shares 
(of which £165,000 has already been subscribed), for laying a 
deep sea cable from Malta to Alexandria (about 900 nautical 
miles), and making arrangements for the acquisition of the land 
line now on the point of completion from Susa to Sicily, a 
distance of about 1,300 miles, thus establishing a substantial 
part of the direct telegraph line from England to India, recom- 
mended by the recent Parliamentary Committee. The report 
of the English Bank of Rio de Janeiro, to be presented on the 
25th inst., shows the net profits for the year to have been 
£56,740, but the directors do not declare a dividend, thinking 
it expedient to provide for the depreciation in the currency of 
Brazil consequent on the war, for which purpose they propose 
to transfer £54,669 to the depreciation of capital account, to 
which account £45,234 also has been transferred from the reserve 
fund, thus making a total provision of £99,903, and leaving a 
balance of £2,071 to be carried forward. The business and 
assets of the bank are described to be of the most sound descrip- 
tion. The East India Irrigation and Canal Company have 
issued statements showing the progress and probable results of 
their works, and inviting subscriptions of £1,000,000 for “the 
Behar undertaking,” and for a second issue of capital to the 
extent of £1,000,000 on “the Orissa undertaking.” The 
directors of the Anglo-Egyptian Bank have fixed the 20th inst., 
at the London Tavern, as the day for holding the half-yearly 
meeting of the company, when an interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. per annum, or £1 per share, free of income-tax, will be- 
declared. At the meeting of the Trust and Agency Company 
of Australasia a dividend of 1s. and a bonus of 2s. per share 
were declared, making, with the interim dividend announced in 
November, a total distribution for the year 1867 of 4s. per 
share, or 20 per cent. At the meeting of the Universal Life 
Assurance Society, the new assurances for the year were stated 
to have amounted to £408,283, yielding in premiums £20,713. 
The accumulated funds are £823,986, the assurances in force 
are £2,857,294, and the annual income £143,272. At the annual 
meeting of the European Assurance Society, the new life and 
guarantee premiums for the year were stated at £40,271. The 
Scottish Australian Investment Company invites subscriptions 
for £21,175, being the balance of the £200,000 Six per Cent. 
Guaranteed Preference Stock. 





Tue total revenue for the year ended March 31, 1868, was 
£69,600,218 sterling. Of this sam £22,050,000 was derived 
from the Customs, £20,162,000 from the Excise, £9,541,000 
from stamps, £3,509,000 from land and assessed taxes, £6,177,000 
from the property tax, £4,630,000 from the Post-office, and 
£345,000 from Crown lands, the miscellaneous receipts 
amounting to £2,586,218. The total ordinary expenditure 
amounted to £71,236,241, £26,571,750 of which was for interest 
and management of the Permanent Debt, for terminable 
annuities, interest of Exchequer bonds, Exchequer bills, and 
Bank advances for deficiency, £1,893,898 for charges on the 
Consolidated Fund (the largest item of which was £672,559 for 
the Courts of Justice), and £42,770,593 for supply services, 
£15,418,581 of which was required for the army, £11,168,949 
for the navy, £8,491,314 for miscellaneous civil services and 
£2,000,000 for the Abyssinian expedition. 
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MEN OF MARK. 
No. XVIII. 
SIR ROUNDELL PALMER. 


Srr Rovunprrt Parmer is at present the acknowledged 
leader of the English bar. Indeed he is not only first, but 
stands alone. Neither in the Equity nor in the Common Law 
branch of the profession has he a rival, in point either of wide 
and deep learning as a lawyer, or of subtle and sustained 
argument as an advocate. This pre-eminence is, no doubt, 
due to the fact that all the men who were his equals in 
standing and in reputation have been promoted to the Bench. 
But it is at the same time only fair to add that when Lord 
Westbury, Lord Cairns, and Sir John Rolt were still at the 
bar, Sir Roundell Palmer held his own against the best of 
them. It is, however, not only as a lawyer that the subject of 
our present notice occupies a prominent place before the public 
eye. He is a conspicuous and influential politician, and possesses 
in the House of Commons an influence rarely exercised by 
members of the bar. Although he cannot be described as a 
great orator, he is certainly one of the most luminous and con- 
vincing speakers in the Lower House; and if he has not the 
vigour or the force of some of his distinguished contemporaries, 
his style is one of rare and seductive persuasiveness. Asa 
man he is well and widely known for the elevation of his 
personal character, his unaffected piety, and his active participa- 
tion in many good works. 

Sir Roundell Palmer is the second son of the late Rev. 
William Jocelyn Palmer, for many years rector of Mixbury, 
Oxfordshire. He was born at Mixbury Rectory in 1812, and 
was educated at Rugby and Winchester Scools. In 1830 he 
was elected to an open scholarship at Trinity College, Oxford, 
where he graduated, and took a first-class in classics in Easter 
term 1834, having previously gained the Chancellor’s prizes 
for Latin verses in 1831 (subject, “ Numantia”) and for the 
Latinessay in 1835 (subject, “De Jure Clientela apud Romanos”’), 
the Newdegate prize for English verses in 1832 (subject, 
“ Staffa”’), and the Ireland scholarship in the same year. He 
was subsequently elected to a fellowship at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, which he held up to the time of his marriage to Lady 
Laura Waldegrave, second daughter of the 8th Earl Walde- 
grave, in 1849. Even this long list does not exhaust the roll 
of his university honours, for in 1834 he obtained the Eldon 
Law Scholarship. In 1837 he was called to the Bar by the 
Honourable Society of Lincoln’s Inn, but although he devoted 
himself to the practice of his profession with great assiduity, 
he did not wholly relinquish his literary and scholarly pursuits. 
His English verses on Winchester College are singularly 
graceful; and he was a large contributor of Latin verses to 
the “ Anthologia Oxoniensis,” published in 1847, under the 
editorship of the Rev. Wm. Linwood. His love of poetry has, 
indeed, withstood all the influences of a lawyer’s prosaic life. 
It is only a few years since he found time, even amid the 
multiplied labours and distractions of a leading practice at the 
Bar and a foremost place in the House of Commons, to publish 
an admirable collection of hymns, under the title of “ The Book 
of Praise;” and he subsequently contributed to one of the 
meetings of the Church Congress an elaborate, eloquent, and, 
at the same time, admirably critical paper on “ Hymnology.” 
That was not, indeed, the first or the only indication of his 
interest in the work of the Church. Throughout his life he 
has been one of her most attached and earnest members, 

having, like Sir Wm. Page Wood, taken an active part in 
her work both as a Sunday-school teacher and in farthering 
various movements of a religions and benevolent character. 
To return, however, to his more public career. He was 
not long after his call to the Bar in gaining a considerable 
practice as a junior counsel; and by the time he took 
silk, in 1849, he had earned the reputation of one of the 
soundest and most learned lawyers at the Equity Bar. His 
career as a leader was one of uninterrupted success. He had, 
indeed, eminent qualities as an advocate. If he did not equal 
his most distinguished rival, Mr. (afterwards Sir) Richard 
Bethell, and now Lord Westbury, in the lucid and masterly 
statement of complicated facts, and if he was wholly destitute 
of the striking power of sarcasm possessed by the same emi- 
nent man, he was fully his equal in solidity and subtlety of 
argument. He was probably Mr. Bethell’s superior in depth 
and ‘soundness of legal learning, while he was not inferior to 
him in the general prudence and skill of his conduct of a cause. 
An easy and fluent speaker, with a tone of subdued eloquence 
about his best speeches, he was peculiarly adapted to the 
atmosphere of the Court of Chancery, while the breadth and 
masculine vigour with which he treated the questions with 
which he had to deal, not only entitled him to rank with the 





| 


most eminent men who have illustrated that forum, but 
afforded an augury of his success in the more conspicuous 
arena of Parliament. 

He was returned to Parliament for the borough of Plymouth 
at the general election of 1847, and took his place amongst the 
knot of able and distinguished men who were then known as 
“ Peelites.’” His Conservatism, although of a sufficiently 
pronounced kind, was nevertheless eminently “liberal” in its 
tone; and, both by character and by convictions, he was 
thoroughly in his place as a follower of the great Minister who 
had just been ejected from office because he had successfully 
carried through his free-trade policy in opposition to the 
prejudices and the selfish interests of the party whom he had 
so long led. Mr. Palmer’s first speech was made in the course 
of the autumn session of the same year in defence of his 
friend Bishop Selwyn, of New Zealand, who had been accused 
of instigating the natives of that colony to agitate against an 
alleged infraction of the terms of the Treaty of Waitangi. 
In the February of the following year he addressed the 
House against the unpopular window-tax, but at the same time 
in opposition to a motion for its immediate repeal, which was 
not warranted by the existing state of the finances of the 
country. The most important of his early efforts was, however, 
a speech in favour of the removal of Jewish disabilities, which 
he delivered on the 4th of May, 1848. Travelling beyond the 
grounds of political justice or expediency which were usually 
urged in favour of that measure, Mr. Palmer boldly took his 
stand on religion itself. Christianity, he urged, is not an 
exclusive religion. All the nations of the world are invited to 
become members of the spiritual society of Christians, and 
there is no passage to be found in the New Testament excluding 
persons of any religion from civil and political power in any 
nation. On the contrary, Christians are exhorted to the 
course of policy which produces peace and unity amongst men. 
Now, how can we live peaceably with all men if, on the ground 
of a difference of religious opinions, not interfering with any 
social duty, certain definite classes of men are to be excluded 
from franchises to which they would otherwise be entitled in 
civil society? Alluding to the words of Christ, “ My kingdom 
is not of this world, else would my servants fight,” he urged 
that to use the civil sword for the propagation of religious 
truth is not only not required, but is absolutely prohibited 
by our religion. And denying that Church and State 
are identical, he strenuously combated the notion that the 
Established Church could or should be propped up by the 
exclusion of the Jews from the House of Commons. In con- 
nection with this part of the subject, he let fall some expressions 
which so admirably exhibit his own liberality as a Churchman, 
while they have so wide an application to all questions of a 
political or ecclesiastical character, that we shall quote them 
as they stand in the pages of “ Hansard” :— 


* If anything could endanger the rights and interests of the Church, 
it would be the maintenance of the doctrine that they could not be 
reconciled with the free admission of any class of the people to civil 
and political franchises, to which upon temporal and civil grounds 
they were entitled. He desired as a Churchman that the Church 
should have full justice done to her; but if Churchmen wished to have 
justice, they must do it—if they would have liberty they must act 
with liberality—they must act not only justly but generously towards 
others, and must not make the Church the only obstacle to the ad- 
mission of any class of citizens to political rights and franchises, espe- 
cially those connected with the representation in that House, which 
were important for the protection of their temporal and civil 
interests.” 


The introduction of a Bill in the same year for the purpose 
of legalizing diplomatic relations with the Pope occasioned a 
split in the political section to which the subject of our notice 
belonged, for while Mr. Gladstone gave a frank support to the 
measure, Mr. Palmer opposed it. He would not, said the latter, 
object to it, if only political or commercial matters were to be 
dealt with, but he feared that it might lead to relations between 
the Roman Catholic Church and our own Government. A 
proposition had been made to endow that Church in Ireland, 
and it was impossible to doubt that if diplomatic relations were 
established with Rome, arrangements might be made for 
stopping the mouths of the opponents of any proposition for 
altering the relations between the Catholic Church in Ireland 
and the State, and for giving an advantage to those who might 
recommend such a measure. These arguments did not prevail, 
nor did others of a far less refined and less liberal character. 
The Bill was passed, but it has remained inoperative in conse- 
quence of the insertion by the House of Lords of a clause 
preventing her Majesty from receiving an ecclesiastic as the 
representative of the Court of Rome. 

In May, 1849, Mr. Palmer delivered a speech,eminently charac- 
teristic of his habits of thought and mental training, against 
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the second reading of the Bill for legalizing marriage with a 
deceased wife’s sister. In an elaborate and learned theological 
argument, which would have done hononr to a bishop, he insisted 
that these marriages are prohibited both by the word of God 
and by the voice of the universal Church; and in the course of 
the same address, and in one not less earnest, eloquent, and care- 
fully thought out, which he delivered on the same subject in the 
following year, he maintained that public opinion was not 
in favour of any change in the law, that the existing 
prohibition did not lead to immorality, and that the balance of 
social advantages was decidedly in favour of prohibiting the 
alliance in question. One of his most remarkable speeches 
during this part of his political career was, however, that which 
he delivered on the second reading of the Ecclesiastical Titles 
Bill. That measure was opposed by the whole of the Peelite 
party, and both Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham put 
forth their full powers in stemming the tide of religious bigotry. 
It is the highest praise that can be given to Mr. Palmer’s 
speech to say, that it will fully bear comparison with any that 
was delivered on the same side during the prolonged debates to 
which the Government measure—feeble and indeed nugatory as 
it was—gave rise. The honourable and learned gentleman 
argued the question on the broadest grounds. The Bill was, he 
said, inconsistent with the principles on which we dealt with 
other religious bodies to whom we granted full liberty of eccle- 
siastical development. Itwas said that Roman Catholics should 
be made an exception because they were a branch of a foreign 
Church, nor did he deny that this circumstance created a diffi- 
culty ; but he argued that it was a difficulty which lay at the 
root not of the question before the House, but of the whole 
question which was settled long before—whether we should 
tolerate the Roman Catholics. Having decided to allow them 
to have a Church, we must allow them to have it on the con- 
ditions necessary to its complete development. The act of the 
Pope was not a violation of the public law of Europe because 
the English Roman Catholic Church was not an established, but 
merely a tolerated Church. It was not an insult to the Queen, 
because no insult was intended ; nor was there any interference 
with her territorial sovereignty. A spiritual aggression no doubt 
there was, but that was to be met not by legal measures, but 
by argument, and by a reliance on the Protestant convictions 
of the country. Admirably reasoned and thoroughly convincing, 
as most persons would now acknowledge the speech to have been, 
it failed, like others on the same side, to influence the House of 
Commons. The Ecclesiastical Titles Bill was passed, and has 
ever since remained a dead letter. 

At the general election of 1852, Mr. Palmer lost his seat for 
Plymouth, but he regained it a few months later on the ejection 
of his successful opponent, Mr. Mare, against whose return a 
petition was presented on the ground of bribery. In 1853 he 
did not take any conspicuous part in debate, although he 
addressed the House several times on various subjects. In 
1854 he was a frequent speaker in the various stages of the 
Oxford University Bill, and we find him strenuously asserting 
the propriety of maintaining the intimate relation between the 
universities and the Established Church. He did not take part 
in more than one of the numerous debates to which the Crimean 
war gave rise. But on this occasion, which occurred in 1855, 
he supported Mr. Gladstone and Sir James Graham in 


strenuously urging the conclusion of a treaty of peace with | 


Russia on moderate terms. He even went so far as to urge 
that the honour of England was not concerned in our taking 
Sebastopol; but, as might have been anticipated, his arguments 


fell dead upon a House determined to wipe out the memory | 


of our reverses in the dismal winter of 1854. In 1856 he made 
a remarkable speech*on the appellate jurisdiction of the House 
of Lords, in the course of which he declared that the arguments 
of the law lords in the course of the great debate on life peerages 
had failed to convince him that the Crown had not the right 
tocreate such peerages, and advocated a resort to this measure 
as the only effectual means of enabling the House of Lords to 
develop its functions as the supreme court of the realm. Like 
the other members of the Peelite party, he opposed Lord Palmer- 
stone’s Chinese policy in 1857, and, with Mr. Bright, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Gibson, and other eminent members, he paid the penalty 
of his adherence to the unpopular side by the loss of his seat. 
From 1857 to 1861 Mr. Palmer remained out of Parliament. 
During these years his professional reputation was steadily 
increasing. His practice in the Court of Chancery and 
before the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council was only equalled by that of Mr. Rolt and 
Sir Richard Bethell; and when the latter learned personage 
Was raised to the woolsack, on the death of Lord Campbell in 
1861, the general opinion of the profession pointed to Mr. 
almer as the only fitting successor to the vacant Solicitor- 





| 


Generalship. On party grounds Mr. now Sir R. Collier, had, 
indeed, stronger claims to the office; for he was actually in 
Parliament, and had during his whole political life been a consis- 
tent and active Liberal, while Mr. Palmer’s political opinions had 
always been dashed with a strong infusion of Conservatism. But 
party claims had to give way to professional efficiency. The 
American civil war was already giving rise to delicate and 
difficult questions of international law. The new Attorney- 
General, Sir William Atherton, although an excellent Common 
lawyer, was almost wholly ignorant of international law, and 
the Premier felt that it was absolutely necessary to have at 
least one law officer who could elevate his mind above the 
technicalities of special pleading. Much, therefore, to the dis- 
content of many Liberals, Mr. Palmer became Solicitor-General, 
a seat being provided for him at Lord Zetland’s pocket borough 
of Richmond, in Yorkshire, which he still occupies. He was 
not long in justifying his appointment by an address (which 
the present Marquis of Salisbury, who followed him, called 
“a splendid speech’’), against a motion brought forward by 
Mr. Gregory with a view to induce the Government to 
withdraw their recognition from the blockade of the Southern 
coast instituted by the Government of the United States. 
This was closely followed by another almost equally able 
address on the subject of international maritime law, in 
which, opposing a resolution introduced by Mr. Horsfall, he 
contended strenngusly for the maintenance of the belligerent 
right to capture private property at sea. In 1863, the cases of 
the Alabama, of the Alexandra, and of the steam rams EZ] 
Tousson, and El Monassia, engaged the attention of the House 
on more than one occasion. The exigency of his position com- 
pelled Sir R. Palmer to excuse the laxity of which the Govern- 
ment (before his accession to office) had been guilty in reference 
to the escape of the Alabama, and, in the course of his remarks 
on this subject, he let fall some expressions which appeared to 
indicate a narrow and inadequate conception of our inter- 
national obligations. On a subsequent occasion, however, he 
explained that he had been “ misunderstood,” and both in the 
House of Commons and in the courts of law, when the case of 
the Alexandra came on for argument before the Barons of the 
Exchequer, he showed himself equally zealous and able in 
defending the measures taken by the Government, no doubt 
mainly under his advice, for the maintenance of our neutrality 
during the American civil war. Although nominally only the 
second, he had in fact become the first law officer of the Crown, 
for Sir William Atherton rarely attempted to take part in 
discussions on points of international law; and when he 
did, his want of acquaintance with the subject was painfully 
apparent. Whenever questions of the kind arose, Lord Pal- 
merston always took care to have Sir R. Palmer by his side; 
and, indeed, such was the growing influence of the latter with 
the House, that the noble lord frequently put him forward as 
the spokesman of the Government on matters of a non-legal 
character. On the death of Sir William Atherton, in the autumn 
of 1864, Sir Roundell became Attorney-General, and as such he 
took an active part in the discussion of avariety of matters, partly 
of alegal and partly of a general character, during the session of 
1865. We do not, however, find that during that year he made 
any speech especially requiring notice. Up to this time he 
had had the reputation of but a lukewarm Liberal; but in the 
course of the session of 1866 he not only lent a steady and 
efficient support to Mr. Gladstone’s measure of Parliamentary 
Reform, but, in opposing Mr. Clay’s Bill for establishing an 
educational franchise, he startled the House by strongly eulo- 
gizing Mr. Bright, and by declaring that he was, and had long 
been, in favour of household suffrage. It is unnecessary to say 
that, during last session, he did most useful service in the dis- 
cussions on the Reform Bill of the present Government ; and 
that his aid was never wanting to his leader when a Tory trick 
was to be exposed, or a Liberal victory was to be made secure 
by the insertion of a fitting enactment. During the present 
session, he has co-operated heartily in the framing and passing 
of the Bill abolishing compulsory Church-rates ; and if he has 
lately adopted a somewhat equivocal course by abstaining from 
voting on Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions in reference to the Irish 
Church, we cannot help hoping that a natural reluctance to 
assist in the destruction of an institution which attracts his 
sympathies as an earnest member of the Church of England 
will not, for any length of time, separate him from the Liberal 
party. But however that may be, no one can doubt that, 
in whatever course he may take, he will be guided by the 
highest and most disinterested considerations. The purity of 
his principles, and the perfect sincerity of his political conduct, 
are beyond suspicion. Indeed, it is by these qualities, not less 
than by his eminent talents, his profound learning, and his 
persuasive eloquence, that he has gained the position which he 
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now holds as one of the most influential and most deservedly | 


respected members of the House of Commons. Of that House 
it is hardly likely that he will long remain a member; for, unless 
he should unfortunately hold aloof from his party, on the 
question of the Irish Church, he will, as a matter of course, 
take his place on the woolsack whenever the present Govern- 
ment is replaced by a Liberal Administration. 








FINE ARTS. 


— 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 
(Seconp Notice.) 


Amone the principles inculecated by the last-developed phase 
of high art in England—that phase which owes its existence 
to a reaction from the pre-Raphaelite movement—is this, that 
the subject of a picture in the hands of genius is a matter of 
secondary consideration, if, indeed, the subject is to be regarded 
as a question of any moment at all. Without discussing the 
philosophy of this theory, it would be vain to deny that it finds 
frequent and palpable illustration in many a modern studio. 
What, after all, is the nature of that pictorial excellence which 
most amply satisfies an educated taste? Is it the incident 
recorded on canvas—the literal portraiture of a scene in fiction 
or fact in history—the prosaic mapping down of hills and fields 
in landscape, which such taste requires? or is it to recognise 
the out-come of the artist’s mind—his expression of sentiment 
—his knowledge of character—his sense of the beautiful in form 
and colour? On the walls of the Royal Aeademy there are 
this year many pictures of high aim for size and subject which 
the critic might fairly pass over in silence. There are also many 
smaller works which can hardly be described in any other way 
than by saying that they are the works of born painters. 

Thus, in Mr, Cooper’s “ Descending from the Rock grazing, 
East Cumberland” (29), we have a large and ambitious cattle- 
piece, occupying, to the exclusion of other much more interesting 
subjects, a considerable space upon the line; while the modest 
but exquisitely painted little Evening landscape (30), by Mr. G. 
F. Watts, who is also a Royal Academician, is allowed to hang 
near the floor, where, if it had been the work of a less known 





artist, it might have escaped attention. Mr. Cooper’s picture | 


displays his usual skill in the treatment of animal form (albeit 
the head of one old wether in the foreground seems somewhat 
questionable in drawing) in the dexterous rendcring of texture 
in fleece, &c. But the whole scene conveys little more than a 


rather than the poetry of art. Mr. Watts’s landscape, on the 


little variation either in effect of light or key of colour, become 
somewhat wearisome, and all the more so because Mr. Hook, 
despite his confessed skill, is a confirmed mannerist. While 
giving him, therefore, full credit for his “ Lobster-Catcher” (48), 
and for other works, which we may mention hereafter, we can- 
not refrain from expressing a hope that he will strike out in a 
new line next season. 

Battle-pieces have from time immemorial found great favour 
with that portion of the public to whom incident in a picture is 
everything, though we strongly suspect that most soldiers, for 
whom they should possess most interest, regard them with a 
feeling akin to contempt. To idealize such scenes is, in one 
sense, an artistic solecism, and has never yet been successful, 
indeed scarcely aimed at by pen or pencil in the best ages of 
art. Addison may have attempted it, but Homer preferred to 
deal with the narrative of warfare—the literal cut and thrust 
of human struggle. On the other hand, and in the field of 
pictorial art, was there ever a military engagement which has 
been or ever could be truthfully portrayed on canvas? The 
subject is one for compromise, and must be so accepted. We 
do not desire to measure Sir F. Grant's “ Battle of the Alma” 
(64) by the standard of actual fact. It is sufficient if he 
surrounds his portrait of the Duke of Cambridge with some 
suggestions of the scene in which he is supposed to play a 
prominent part. But the singular fault of this picture is that 
the Duke, though placed in a most conspicuous position, is the 
least interesting figure in the scene. His expression does not 
convey the slightest reflection of that “light of battle” which 
we expect to find in the features of a military hero within 
gunshot of the enemy. Amidst the roar of artillery—with the 
evidence of dreadful carnage around him—his Royal Highness 
sits his charger as calmly as if he were at a review in Hyde 
Park. It seems beneath his dignity to look even interested at 
what is going on. The President, in short, has painted not a 
battle in which a portrait is introduced, but a portrait sur- 
rounded by the incidents of battle. 

Mr. Frith is well represented this year. He does not, indeed, 
exhibit any work of the size or importance such as that which 
won for him the place of honour last year, but he hae three 
good subject-pictures in the exhibition, and a capital portrait 
of that popular actor, Mr. Sothern (618). This last commission 
may have been the result of accident, but it would not be sur- 
prising if Mr. Frith’s talents found especial favour with the 
theatrical world, for the chief characteristic of his works lies in 
their eminently dramatic power. Even in his group of last 
century, with poets and literati (in which the great lexico- 


| grapher cuts a conspicuous figure) assembled before dinner at 
representation, more or less accurate, of fact—the literal prose, | 


contrary, not only glows with a delicious effect of colour, which | 


is all and utterly Nature’s own, but exhibits in every touch the 
refinement of the painter’s mind, as well as the delicacy of his 
handling. 

Mr. Cope is another painter whose rank as R.A. can be the 


only apology for the exhibition in so prominent a place of such | 


a work as his scene from “ Othello” (52). 
would venture to question the right of any art society to give 


Of course no one | 


in an exhibition the best places to its own members, but the | 


acceptance of such a privilege is a question of taste which 
admits but of one answer. Mr. Cope has long won his spurs, 
and his name is too well known to snffer from a concession 
which he might gracefully make on such occasions without 
detraction of dignity. 

Of Mr. Richmond’s portraits exhibited this year that of 
the Bishop of Oxford (59) is undoubtedly the one which will 
attract the greatest attention. Full of the leading character- 
istics which distinguish the expression and facial outline of the 


short of that highest aim in portraiture which should tend to 
ennoble rather than efface the traces that time and earnest 
thought must necessarily leave on the features of a middle-aged 


Boswell’s lodgings (87), there is all the point and by-play which 
the most fastidious stage-manager could desire. Yet there is 
nothing artificial in the composition. Every figure falls into 
its place as naturally and easily as one need wish, and John- 
son’s sombre satisfaction, Goldsmith’s vanity, Garrick’s wit, and 
Boswell’s obsequious attention, are as plainly told as if the 
spectator himself formed one of the party. 

It is much to be regretted that Sir E. Landseer’s “ Rent 
Day in the Wilderness” (123) has been chosen for the “ eye- 
picture” this year. In the first place, it is not nearly equal 
in merit to his other work (347), and, in any case, it should not 
have been allowed to challenge, by its conspicuous position, an 
unfortunate comparison, not only with the equally important 
and far more ably treated pictures of his contemporaries in 


_ art, but with the earlier productions of his own brush. If the 


painter’s skill wanes—as it must wane—with advanced age, it 
is no kindness to place the evidence of his declining power in 
the place of honour. A more scattered, uncomfortable com- 


| position than this we have never secngunder the name of & 


man whose life has been as eventful as the Bishop’s. Ina | 


word, the portrait is not a thoroughly honest one, and it is a 

pity that so skilful a hand as that of Mr. Richmond should 

have been tempted into a fault which is hardly to be excused 

even in a. novice who has his bread to win and a lady to 
ease. 

When will Mr. Hook treat us—or, perhaps we should say, 
be allowed by his patrons to treat us—with a novelty in choice 
of subject? When he first appeared as a painter before the 
public, people were delighted with his sea-pieces and coast 
scenes, his bluff fishermen and weather-beaten boats. Perhaps 
no other English painter, and if so, certainly no other painter 
of his time can manage similar material with the like success, 
but, after all, the same scenes repeated year after year with 


_ picture. The period in which Landseer attained the height of 
sitter, and unmistakably recognisable as a likeness, it yet falls | 


his fame was a period in which certain conventional unrealities 
of art were gravely approved and accepted as holding the 
mirror up to nature. We can hardly expect him, at his time 
of life, to adopt new theories and alter his style. But we may, 
at least, hope that his compositions may be studied with an 
ordinary regard for the probable. A great portion of this 
picture is absolutely unintelligible. The gallant hero in the 
foreground seems to be half buried in the soil on which he 
stands. Many of the other figures are introduced without the 
slightest sense of the relations necessary to pictorial effect; the 
most obvious conditions of light and shade are set at nought; 
while the colour of the whole is dull and leaden throughout. 
One redeeming feature in the whole we are glad to note—vi2, 


| the unfailing ability with which animal form has, here and 


there, been delineated. But the fact only forces on us the con- 

clusion that Mr. Landseer is still equal to far better work than 

we recognise in “ The Rent Day.” hes 
Mr. Herbert’s “ Valley of Moses, in the desert of Sina 
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(138) is a notable exception to much inferior work exhibited 
this year by Royal Academicians. It is some time since we 
have seen anything more impressive from the studio of the 
painter than this lonesome desert scene, with its dry, dusty soil, 
its background of barren hills and blue shadows, and the 
solemn meeting of Arab wayfarers which forms the incident 
of the picture. 


For Mr. E. M. Ward’s “ Royal Marriage” (150) we have 
little taste. It represents the wedding or betrothal of two 
children, Richard, Duke of York—King Edward IV.’s second 
second son—and Lady Anne Mowbray ; the respective ages of 
the bride and bridegroom being four and five. Such a subject 
well handled might have told effectively. The picturesque 
costume of the day, the chance of painting beautiful children, 
the historical interest of the scene, all recommend it. But 
somehow or other Mr. Ward has missed these points, and his 
picture lacks interest and beauty too. It is garish without 
being rich in colour, scattered in its lights, and commonplace 
in expression of character. Even the children are scarcely 
child-like. Mr. Ward has done justice neither to himself nor 
the Royal Academy this season. 








MUSIC. 


We last week recorded the return of Mdlle. Adelina Patti to 
the Royal Italian Opera, and have now to chronicle the 
reappearance of another star of that establishment, Mdlle. 
Pauline Lucca, who made her re-entry there on Thursday week 
in “ Fra Diavolo,” her performance in which, as Zerlina, is one 
of the most admirable combinations of acting and singing to 
be found, even on the French opera stage, where neither single 
accomplishment suffices. The refinement and archness, rustic 
coquetry and elegance which Mdlle. Lucca throws into her 
impersonation, especially in the toilette scene, belong to the 
best order of comedy; while her singing of the rondo, “ Quell’ 
uomo ” (“ On Yonder Rock ”), was admirable for its suppressed 
terror and girlish timidity. Charmingly, too, were the couplets 
in the bedroom scene given ; and, indeed, throughout the opera 
the representation of Zerlina was equal to any that it has ever 
yet received, even in a Parisian performance. The opera 
derived considerable advantage on this occasion from the ap- 
pearance of Madame Lemmens-Sherrington as Lady Koburg, the 
wife of the caricature travelling Englishman. The excellent 
singing of Madame Sherrington, in a part which has too often 
been filled by mediocre artists, contributed greatly to the general 
effect. Although the character has not much musical promi- 


nence, it is frequently important in incidental passages of the | 


concerted music, especially of the first act. Signor Naudin, 
as Fra Diavolo, displayed the same good qualties as in 
his many previous representations of the same part; and 
Signori Capponi and Tagliafico, as Giacomo and Beppo, 
were the same admirably-contrasted ruffians (sturdy and 
sneaking) as before; Signor Ciampi being, as_here- 
tofore, quaint and dry, if not very genial, as Lord Koburg. 


The second appearance of Mdlle. Patti, on Saturday, was | 


as Lady Henrietta in Flotow’s “Marta.” The exquisite 
grace of manner and perfect vocalization displayed in this 
performance which has before been commented on by us, 
have certainly lost none of their charm. The pure and 
sympathetic quality of voice, and brilliant and finished execu- 
tion, powerful, yet always refined—are still unparalleled on 
the opera stage, plentiful as excellent and cultivated sopranos 
now are. The romance “ Qui sola, virgin rosa” (“ The Last 
Rose of Summer”) obtained the usual rapturous encore, followed 
as before, by its repetition with the English words. In admirable 
contrast to the touching pathos of this, were the genial merri- 
ment of manner and sparkling brightness of execution displayed 
by Mdlle. Patti in the capital “Spinning quartet ”—also 
encored as usual. Madlle. Grossi, formerly of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, who made her first appearance here on this occasion 
as Nancy, the companion of Lady Henrietta; has a contralto 
Voice possessing both power and quality, combined with consi- 
derable facility of execution, as displayed in her air in the 
third act, “Tl suo stral,” her execution of which gained her much 
applause. Signor Mario is still unequalled for his gallant bear- 
ing and artistic style as Lionel; and Signor Graziani as Plum- 
kett still gives factitious importance by his excellent singing to 
the poor, but always encored, song in praise of beer. Malle. 
Patti’s performance as Lucia (in “ Lucia di Lammermoor”) on 
onday, following so closely after that above referred to, gave 
& strong and speedy exemplification of the versatility of this 
excellent artist. After the genial sunny brightness of the one 
the deep and touching pathos and earnest sentiment of the , 


other could scarcely have been expected from the same artist. 
In the subdued seriousness of the earlier scenes and the gradual 
access of delirium, culminating in the great final scene of mad- 
ness, Mdlle. Patti’s performance was throughout full of truth 
and poetry in its dramatic aspect, as it was perfect in vocal 
accomplishment. In an age when so much that is incomplete 
gains public acceptance, it is not only allowable, but a duty to 
use superlatives when commenting on transcendent merits such 
as those of Mdlle. Patti. On Tuesday, “ Faust” was given, 
with Mdlle. Lucca’s powerful impersonation of Margherita— 
the cast in other respects as before, with the important excep- 
tion of the part of Faust, in which Signor Naudin suddenly 
replaced Signor Mario in consequence of the hoarseness of the 
latter. 


Two more Philharmonic Concerts have taken place since 
our last notice: the elder society’s fourth on Monday; the 
second New Philharmonic concert on Wednesday. On the 
former occasion, the symphonies were Spohr’s second (in D 
minor) and Beethoven’s “ Eroica;” the overtures, Weber’s 
“ Ruler of the Spirits,” and a new composition, “ Ouverture 
Symphonique,” by Mr. J. F. Barnett. The last-named piece, 
as its title implies, aims at more development and importance 
than the ordinary form of the overture suggests. With some 
effective climaxes and much skilful instrumentation, there is a 
want of that preconceived design and original and coherent 
thought which alone can justify the length and pretension of 
such a work. Frequent reflections of Mendelssohn’s passages, 
and many reiterations, would seem to show that Mr. Barnett 
seeks his inspiration on the spur of the moment and at the 
pen’s point. This is not the process by which to produce great 
works, and Mr. Barnett will do well to wait until he really 
has something to say, and not to continue producing what 
has but little significance or interest beyond the merely 
factitious effect derived from some very clever handling of the 
orchestra. Herr Reinecke’s pianoforte concerto, played on the 
same occasion by Herr Alfred Jaell, is a work to which the 
preceding remarks might also be applied. It is likewise the 
production of a highly accomplished musician, a skilled pianist, 
and one practised in the construction of a score; but having really 
little or nothing of his own to say, and therefore not entitled 
to occupy a large share of the public ear, to the utter exclusion 
of a multitude of master works which now lie shelved. The 
vocalists were Mdlle. Kellogg and Signor Foli. 


The second of the New Philharmonic Concerts presented no 
novelty, beyond the first performance there of Schubert’s two 
| lovely movements from his unfinished symphony in B minor. 
| The first production of this exquisite music, as of other charm- 
ing works of the same composer, we owe to the Crystal Palace. 
As we have previously spoken on the subject in detail, we need 
now only say that the charm of the two movements referred to 
increases rather than diminishes. They require, however, more 
refinement in playing, more attention to the pianos (the fortes 
were quite sufficiently attended to) than they received in 
Wednesday night’s performance. The other orchestral pieces 
were Spohr’s dry but finely instrumented overture, “ Im ernsten 
style,” Mendelssohn’s bright and beautiful first symphony, in 
| C minor (the production of his sixteenth year), and Auber’s 
| pretty overture to “ Zanetta.” Herr Lubeck gave a powerful 
| and brilliant performance of Beethoven’s great ‘“ Emperor” 
pianoforte concerto (in E flat), exemplifying not only his 
| mechanical skill in its execution, but also his self-command and 
| nerve in playing against a carelessly-conducted orchestra, the 

uncertainty of which was, in one or two instances, sufficient to 
_ have seriously embarrassed a player of less self-control] than 
Herr Lubeck. Again, on Wednesday night, two of the operatic 
vocal pieces were accompanied on the pianoforte instead of by the 
orchestra. This occurs at almost every one of these concerts, 
no reason being assigned, nor indeed is any justification con- 
ceivable. The vocalists were Mdlle. Enequist and Signor 
Graziani, the former of whom sang Handel’s somewhat trifling 
song, “ Sweet bird,” enhanced by Herr Svendsen’s admirable 
flute-playing in the obbligato accompaniment. This gentleman’s 
quality of tone, and his execution, are of the first order. 


We noticed last week the Saturday Concert at the Crystal 
Palace, inaugurating, at the beginning of the month, the com- 
mencement of the summer season there. On Saturday last, 
the first of the usual series of eight opera concerts, took place : 
some of the principal singers of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and 
the capital chorus of that establishment being the vocal 
performers on the occasion. The performances were of excellent 
interest and variety, including the overtures to “ Masaniello,” 
“ Semiramide,” and “Leonora” (No. 3), and a selection of 
operatic pieces terminating with the great finale of 
“ Fidelio.” 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


SIDNEY’S DEFENCE OF POETRY.* 


Wuew Sir Philip Sidney wrote his “ Apologie for Poetrie,” 
England was about to enter on her golden age of imagina- 
tive literature, but she had hardly yet entered it. The work 
(though not published until 1595, nine years after the author’s 
death) is thought to have been composed in 1581; at any rate, 
not later than 1585, and probably in the earlier year. At the 
first of these dates, Shakespeare was only seventeen years of 
age; at the second, not more than twenty-one. In either case 
he was unknown to the public, and probably had hardly 
recognised in himself the possession of those powers which he 
afterwards developed with such a prodigal richness. Spenser 
had only just commenced writing, and had merely produced 
some of his inferior pieces. Of dramatists there were many, 
but the best and most poetical had yet to come. Sidney’s 
defence of poetry, therefore, must be understood as meaning 
a defence of poetry in the abstract, not of English poetry in 
particular, of which at that time there were but few good 
examples, The occasion of the work is thought to have 
been two treatises by the disappointed playwright and sub- 
sequent clergyman, Stephen Gosson, who in his “ Schoole 
of Abuse” and “ Apologie for the Schoole of Abuse” (1579)— 
of which we gave some account in our impression of March 
14th—made several sharp remarks on contemporary poets and 
poetry, and especially on the dramatic form of the art, as 
then practised. Gosson dedicated these books to Sidney ; with 
what success we may learn from a passage in a letter from 
Spenser to Gabriel Harvey, dated October 16th, 1579 :—“ Newe 
Bookes I heare of none, but only of one that, writing a cer- 
taine Booke called ‘The Schoole of Abuse,’ and dedicating it 
to Maister Sidney, was for hys labor scorned: if at least it 
be in the goodnesse of that nature to scorne. Suche follie is it 
not to regarde aforehande the inclination and qualitie of him 
to whom we dedicate our Bookes.” Sidney, in the work we 
are now considering, does not allude to Gosson, but it is 
probable, from sundry inuendoes, that he designed his “ Apo- 
logie” as an answer to the other’s attack. He says that, 
having recently “ slipt into the title of a poet ”—he knows not 
by what mischance—he is provoked to say something in defence 
of his unelected vocation. This task he considered necessary, 
owing to the fact that poetry, “ from almost the highest estima- 
tion of learning, is fallen to be the laughing-stock of children.” 
Strange language, on such a subject, from one who belonged to 
“‘ the spacious times of great Elizabeth,” to which we now look 
back as the grandest epoch in our poetical annals! But Sidney 
was thinking of the days of antiquity, when the poets of Greece 
and Rome were reverenced as men possessing some sparks of 
the divine fire, or of the age when Petrarca was crowned in the 
capitol at Rome for the beauty of his verse. He desired to see 
the poet again held in honour, and he conceived that by the 
right use of poetry the popular mind might be elevated and 
enlarged, and the human character be completed by a necessary 
part of its education. But in the then state of the public 
mind it was advisable to show, in the first place, that poetry 
was something not only harmless, but excellent: so the advo- 
cate was obliged to begin from the beginning, and to argue that 
poetry had an actual use; that it occupied a place in the order 
of things which nothing else could occupy; and that, so far 
from its being inferior to philosophy and science, law and history, 
grammar and rhetoric, physic and metaphysics, it was really 
superior. 

The method by which Sidney defends and exalts poetry is not 
what we should now adopt—at least, not in all its clauses. We 
should appeal more to what we understand by the term 
“‘ esthetics,” and less to the formal dialectics of the schools. 
We should be content to base our vindication of the art on the 
fact that a passion for beauty is inherent in the soul of man ; 


like all art, it satisfies a want which is as genuine and legiti- 
mate as the desire for exact knowledge in any of the depart- 
ments ofscience. We should say that man himself, and nature 
itself, are made up of the prosaic and the poetical ; that that is 
a dwarfed and stunted creation in which either element is 
neglected ; and that the appetite for beauty is evidence of a 
a something divine in humanity, which is not content with 
transitory needs, and the finding of daily bread. These views 
are, indeed, to some extent hinted at in Sidney’s discourse ; 
but for the most part the argument takes a more practical 








recognised modes of dealing with an adversary. Having to 
dislodge him from a position in which he has strongly 
entrenched himself, he lays his parallels, and gets his guns into 
array, and takes outwork after outwork until the whole fort 
is reduced. Firstly, he contends that the earliest mode 
of delivering knowledge was in verse. Muszus, Homer, Hesiod, 
Thales, Empedocles, Parmenides, Pythagoras, Phocyllides, 
Tyrteeus, and even Solon (in “ the noble fable of the Atlantic 
island, which was continued by Plato”), all aimed at instructing 
mankind by the pleasant inventions and harmonious utter- 
ances of poetry. “ And, truly, even Plato, whosoever well 
considereth, shall find that in the body of his work, though 
the inside and strength were philosophy, the skin, as it were, 
and beauty, depended most of poetry.” Herodotus, moreover, 
entitled the books of his history by the names of the nine Muses, 
and gave astrong poetical colouring to his relation of real events, 
It should here be remarked that Sidney puts a very wide defini- 
tion on the term “ poetry ”—one which has been much favoured 
in modern times, and which, from an abstract point of view, is 
certainly allowable. He will not admit that poetry is to be 
confined to metrical compositions. Metre is but the ornament 
of poetry, and not its cause, “ sith there have been many most 
excellent poets that never versified, and now swarm many versi- 
fiers that need never answer to the name of poets.” The 
essence of poetry, we are told, consists in the feigning of notable 
images of virtues, vices, &c.,in a form calculated to promote 
delight; in other words, in imagination. According to this 
definition, all works of fiction, conceived and brought forth with 
sufficient energy of genius, belong to the sphere of poetry, 
which is, in fact, “ making” (according to the Greek word for 
the art)—originating, creating, or adding to the sum of things. 
Thus, according to Sidney, the “ Cyrus” of Xenophon, and the 
romance of “ Theagenes and Chariclea,” by Heliodorus, are both 
true poems, though written in prose. We are not inclined to 
dispute this dictum, though, assuredly, in these days of hastily 
written, sometimes dull, and occasionally stupid, circulating 
library novels, we cannot give the name of poetry to every 
fiction, simply because it is a feigned report. ‘There can be no 
question, however, that many prose works of imagination are 
truly poetical; yet the poet, in his highest moods, sings, rather 
than speaks. If he invariably choose the prosaic form, it is 
strongly to be suspected that he is deficient in the musical 
faculty, which is one of the elements of complete and perfect 
poetry. Sidney himself, indeed, admits that “the Senate of 
Poets hath chosen verse as their fittest raiment, meaning, as in 
matter they passed all in all,so in manner to go beyond them.” 
Yet he casts his nets so wide as to lay himself open to the 
retort that he claims for poetry what really belongs to other 
departments of human skill. 

To proceed with the main thread of the argument: Sidney 
remarks that in Turkey, “ besides their law-giving divines, 
they have no other writers but poets;” that in Ireland “ poets 
are held in a devout reverence ;” that even the Indians (the 
Red Indians seem to be meant) have their poets, “ who make 
and sing songs, which they call ‘ Areytos,’ both of their 
ancestors’ deeds, and praises of their gods;” and that the 
Welsh bards have survived the conquests of Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans. But one of his principal claims on 
behalf of poetry is that it creates an ideal perfection in a 
world which is really imperfect, and thus satisfies the sense of 
justice, constantly battled and disappointed by the miscarriages 
of human affairs. The reader familiar with the writings of 
Bacon will recollect that the great philosopher has himself used 
the same argument in a passage of remarkable eloquence and 
beauty, which seems to have been derived, in its main concep- 
tion, from Sidney. Bacon tells us that “the use of this 
feigned history hath been to give some shadow of satisfaction 
to the mind of man in those points wherein the nature of 
things doth deny it, the world being, in proportion, inferior to 


_ the soul; by reason whereof there is agreeable to the spirit of 
that poetry is the most perfect expression of beauty, and that, | 


man a more ample greatness, a more exact goodness, and 
a more absolute variety than can be found in the nature 
of things. Therefore, because the acts or events of true history 
have not that magnitude which satisfieth the mind of man, 
Poesy feigneth acts and events greater and more heroical: because 
true history propoundeth the successes and issues of actions 
not so agreeable to the merits of virtue and vice, therefore 
Poesy feigns them more just in retribution, and more accor- 
ding to revealed Providence : because true history representeth 


_ actions and events more ordinary, and less interchanged, there- 


form. The champion of outraged poetry proceeds by all the | 
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fore Poesy endueth them with more rareness, and more unex- 
pected and alternative variations; so as it appeareth that 


; _ Poesy serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, and 
* English Reprints. Sir Philip Sidney. An Apologie for Poetrie. 1595. Care- | f a 7 ‘ 


to delectation. And therefore it was ever thought to have 
some participation of divineness, because it doth raise and 
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erect the mind by submitting the shows of things to the desires 
of the mind, whereas reason doth buckle and bow the mind 
unto the nature of things.” Sidney argues that the natural 
and moral philosopher, the lawyer, historian, physician, &c., 
are confined to the circle of naturel phenomena and human 
affairs :— 


*Onely the Poet, disdayning to be tied to any such subiection, 
lifted vp with the vigor of his owne inuention, dooth growe, in effect, 
another nature, in making things either better than Nature bringeth 
forth, or, quite anewe, formes such as neuer were in Nature, as the 
Heroes, Demigods, Cyclops, Chimeras, Furies, and such like: so as hee 
goeth hand in hand with Nature, not inclosed within the narrow 
warrant of her guifts, but freely ranging onely within the Zodiack of 
his owne wit. 

“Nature neuer set forth the earth in so rich tapestry, as diuers 
Poets hane done, neither with plesant riuers, fruitful trees, sweet 
smelling flowers: nor whatsoeuer els may make the too much loued 
earth more louely. Her world is brasen, the Poets only deliuer 
a golden: bat let those things alone and goe to man, for whom as the 
other things are, so it seemeth in him her vttermost cunning is 
imployed, and knowe whether shee haue brought foorth so true a louer 
as Theagines, 80 constant a friende as Pilades, so valiant a man as 
Orlando, so right a Prince as Xenophons Cyrus: so excellent a man 
euery way, as Virgils Aeneas: neither let this be iestingly conceiued, 
because the works of the one be essentiall: the other, in imitation or 
fiction: for any vnderstanding knoweth the skil of the Artificer, 
standeth in that Idea or fore-conceite of the work, and not in the work 
it selfe. And that the Poet hath that Idea, is manifest, by deliuering 
them forth in such excellencie as hee hath imagined them. VVhich 
deliuering forth also, is not wholie imaginatiue, as we are wont to say 
by them that build Castles in the ayre: but so farre substantially it 
worketh, not onely to make a Cyrus, which had been but a particaler 
excellencie, as Nature might haue done, but to bestow a Cyrus vpon 
the worlde, to make many Cyrus's, if they wil learne aright, why, and 
how that Maker made him. 


* * * * * 


“Nowe, to that which commonly is attributed to the prayse of 
histories, in respect of the notable learning is gotten by marking the 
successe, as though therein a man should see vertue exalted, and vice 
punished: truely that commendation is peculiar to Poetrie, and farre 
off from History. For indeede Poetrie euer setteth vertue so out in 
her best cullours making Fortune her wel-wayting hand-mayd, that 
one must needs be enamoured of her. VVell may you see Vlisses in a 
storme, and in other hard plights; but they are but exercises of 
patience and magnanimitie, to make them shine the more in the 
neere-following prosperitie. And of the contrarie part, if euill men 
come to the stage, they euer goe out (as the Tragedie VVriter 
answered, to one that misliked the show of such persons) so manacled, 
as they little animate folkes to followe them. But the Historian, 
being captiued to the trueth of a foolish world, is many times a terror 
from well dooing, and an incouragement to vnbridled wickednes. 

For, see wee not valiant Milciades rot in his fetters? The iust 
Phocion, and the accomplished Socrates, put to death like Traytors ? 
The cruell Severus line prosperously ? The excellent Severus miser- 
ably murthered? Sylla and Mariusdying in theyr beddes? Pompey 
and Cicero slaine then, when they would haue thonght exile a 
happinesse ? 

** See wee not vertuous Cato driuen to kyll himselfe? and rebell 
Cesar so aduaunced, that his name yet after 1600 yeares, lasteth in 
the highest honor? And marke but euen Cwsars own words of the 
fore-named Syila, (who in that onely did honestly, to put downe his 
dishonest tyrannie,) Literas nesiuit,as if want of learning caused 
him to doe well. Hee meant it not by Poetrie, which not content with 
earthly plagues, deuiseth new punishment in hel for Tyrants: nor yet 
by Philosophie, which teacheth Occidendos esse, but no doubt by skill 
in Historie: for that indeede can affoorde your Cipselus, Periander, 
Phalaris, Dionisius, and I know not how many more of the same 
kennell, that speede well enough in theyr abhominable vniustice of 
vsurpation. I conclude, therefore, that hee excelleth Historie, not 
onely in furnishing the minde with knowledge, but in setting it 
forward, to that which deserueth to be called and accounted good : 
which setting forward, and moouing to well dooing, indeed setteth the 
Lawrell crowne vpon the Poet as victorious, not onely of the Historian, 
but ouer the Phylosopher: howsoever in teaching it may bee ques- 
tionable.” 


The excellence of poetry as a promoter of delight (one of 
the very grounds on which the Puritans attacked it), and its 
superiority to philosophy, in that it teaches by example what 
the other can only recommend by precept, are points insisted 
on by Sidney, who then proceeds to answer specific objections 
to the art, commonly made by its enemies. These objections 
are all of the most shallow kind, and amount to little more 
than the often-used but idle argument that, because a thing is 
liable to abuse, we are to be forbidden its use. They are de- 
molished by Sidney with admirable spirit, sense, agility of wit, 
and occasional humour; and it can hardly be denied that the 
advocate makes out his case to perfection. The observations 
towards the close, on the state of poetry in England in the 
writer’s own time, are particularly curious. The art is described 
as almost dead, though formerly poetry had flourished among 
us. Chaucer, we are told, “did excellently in his ‘ Troilus 
and Cressida’”’ (this is the only work of his mentioned by 
Sidney) ; “ yet had he great wants, fit to be forgiven in so great 
an antiquity.” Sackville’s “ Mirrour for Magistrates,” Surrey’s 
lyrics, and Spenser’s “ Shepherd’s Kalendar” (then recently 





published), are greatly commended; though, with respect to 
the last named, the adoption of rustical language is called in 
question. Of plays Sidney speaks favourably only of “ Gor- 
bodue,” by Sackville and Norton (adding, “of those which I 
have seen’); and even that he blames, in common with all the 
rest, for being written in defiance of the unities. He is also 
very severe on the mixing up of tragedy and comedy in the 
same piece; and in many of his scornful allusions he might be 
supposed to have had some of Shakespeare’s plays in mind, 
were it not that, as already shown, Shakespeare had not then 
risen above the horizon. Whatever can be urged against the 
free modern style of dramatic writing is said by Sidney with 
great pungency and adroitness ; but it is certain that if his views 
had prevailed we should have had no modern drama, and that 
the peculiar greatness of Shakespeare would have been impos- 
sible. We should have had nothing but a false and lifeless repro- 
duction of Greek and Roman models, and neither the manners 
nor the ideas of England could have found expression, 

The conclusion of Sidney’s “ Apologie,” in which he sums up 
the whole case, is an admirable specimen of persuasive—we 
had almost said of forensic—eloquence, with just enough of 
playfulness in the manner to give an airy buoyancy to the 
matter. The style throughout, though ocasionally involved 
and over-elaborated, after the fashion of the time, is effective 
and vigorous, and the pedantry observable in the “ Arcadia” 
is but seldom apparent. 








VESTIARIUM CHRISTIANUM.* 


Ir must be acknowledged that the Tractarian and Ritual- 
istic movements have in some degree atoned for the mischief 
which they may have done, by the contributions they have 
made or invited to literature and the arts. Church architecture, 
with the ancillary sciences of glass-painting, illumination, and 
monumental sculpture have been awakened to a new life by the 
zealous advocates of ornamental worship, while, in the depart- 
ment of literature, patristic learning, hymnology, symbolism, 
liturgiology, and other recondite fields of antiquarian lore 
have, owing to the same schools, been cultivated with an intel- 
ligence and research that nothing but theological zeal would in 
our country have called forth. The work before us, which 
for some time past has been known to be occupying the time 
and energies of Mr. Marriott—one of the most learned and 
accomplished among the masters of Eton—constitutes another 
valuable contribution to the history of ecclesiastical antiquities. 
It is a minute investigation of what the author of “ Sartor 
Resartus ” called the “Origin and development of Church 
cluthes,” or, what may more reverentially be termed, the early 
history of vestments in the Christian Church. On no subject 
perhaps has there hitherto reigned in England so vast and 
comprehensive an ignorance. Writers upon it there have been 
none, if we except Dr. Rock’s work on the “ Church of our 
Fathers,” noticed, we observe, favourably by Mr. Marriott. 
The only sacred vestment of which the British public generally 
knew anything at all was the surplice—a dress, in their ideas, 
which was to be purchased from the rates, washed regularly 
at Easter, and never to be worn in the pulpit. Oxford 
ecclesiastics even were not much wiser. We have heard 
within the last ten years of a college dignitary, on a proposal 
being made by one of the fellows to apply to the visitor for 
permission to wear a stole in the chapel services, exclaiming in 
piteous bewilderment, “ What, in the name of goodness, is a 
stole?” We trust that many who participate in the ignorance 
of the Oxford Don may come across this volume of Mr. Marriott’s. 
It is a really scientific treatise on a perplexed subject, and as 
on Mr. Lowe’s authority all knowledge is valuable except that 
of heraldry, even he may join with us in gratitude to Mr. 
Marriott for the learning and thoroughness of research with 
which he has supplied the data for forming a right judgment 
on a question of which we shall have to hear much more before 
it is finally settled. We may add one point beside in the 
author’s favour, that far from being a Ritualist himself his 
symputhies no less than his conclusions are strongly adverse to 
the new fashions in Church millinery, though it is a spirit of 
pure antiquarian zeal rather than theological partisanship that 
prompted him to enter upon the subject, and, in the main, 
actuates him in his treatment of it. 

The bulky volame comprises three portions, the smallest of 
which embraces the author’s own views on the origin and 
growth of sacred vestments. Sensible and admirably con- 





* Vestiarium Christianum, The Origin and Gradual Development of the Dress 
of Holy Ministry in the Church. —_ Rev. Wharton B. Marriott, M.A., F.8.A. 


London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 
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densed as these are, we are disposed to place the true value of 
the work in the second and third parts, which contain, re- 
spectively, (1) the original passages from ancient authors, most 
of them translated and annotated, which touch upon the 
nature, meaning, and shape of the dresses worn at the several 
periods, and (2) an excellent series of illustrations taken from 
the oldest monuments and mosaics, which enable the least 
antiquarian mind to form a correct and independent judgment 
of what vestments are truly primitive, and what are the after- 
growth of innovating and materialistic epochs. Mr. Marriott, 
being a critical and tasteful scholar, has, under the guidance 
of Dr. Hefele’s well-known work, made an excellent selection 
from the writings of contemporary authors, while his notes, if 
occasionally garrulous, yet throw considerable light on the 
frequent obscurities of the original text. The earliest mention 
of the several vestments—alb, amice, chasuble, dalmatic, stole, 
maniple, pall—is carefully recorded by full quotations from 
ancient records, many of which contain passages of peculiar 
interest to the mind of an antiquarian. Of the illustrations 
many are entirely new to us, especially those consisting 
of drawings made from MSS. in the Vatican. Nor are the 
fashions of the Eastern Church omitted. Others beside the 
Dean of Westminster will look with intense interest, for ex- 
ample, on the superb engraving of the Patriarch Nicon in his 
cowl, which forms the subject of Plate 60, and is derived from 
“The Antiquités de Empire de Russie,” lately published by 
the Russian Government. We merely mention this to show 
that Mr. Marriott has gone to the best sources for information, 
while he has himself the artistic sense to make the best of his 
carefully-selected materials. Thus much of the general merits 
of the work, its method and divisions. Our readers will no 
doubt like to be told what is the upshot of the investigation, 
and what is the true aspect of the vestment question, viewed, 
at all events, from the side of antiquity. 

Respecting the origin of the sacred vestments now worn in 
various branches of the Catholic Church, Mr. Marriott has 
done little more than verify and expand the assertion recently 
made in a well-known article of the Edinburgh Review, that 
these garments, so far from being derived from the Flamen’s 
vestry or Aaron’s wardrobe, were simply the dresses of the 
Syrian peasant or the Roman gentleman, retained by the 
clergy when they had been left off by the rest of society. The 
“ alb,” for example, once the characteristic dress of the deacon, 
and still kept up in the white dress of the Pope, was, according 
to Tertullian, once worn by every peasant next his skin— 
often in southern countries forming his only garment. The 
“ chasuble,” similarly, derived its origin from the “ casula,” or 
ample smock-frock, in which the out-door labourer in Rome 
and the provinces protected himself, as in a “ little house,” 
from the bad weather. And so with the rest; the curious 
reader will find in our author’s text and annotations the fullest 
and, as far as we have tested it, the most correct information 
as to the origin of the several dresses, and of the names by 
which those dresses were expressed. But where Mr. Marriott 
has done the greatest service is in pointing out the gradual 
development of ecclesiastical dress from the simplicity of 
Apostolic times and the Ante-Nicene age to the elaborate 
type of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when Christian 
vestments were brought nearer and nearer to the model of the 
Levitical costume. In the first period, of about 400 years, the 
dress of the ministry was, in form, shape, and distinctive name, 
identical with the dress worn by persons of condition on 
occasions, especially, of festivity or solemnity. In the second 





epoch, from 400 to 800 A.D., when “the old Roman garb | 


became for the first time a distinctive mark to which the 
inheritors of the older civilization of Rome clung with affec- 


tion,” it was natural, that by way of impressing the imagina- | 


tions of the barbarian conquerors the ministry of the Christian 
Church should preserve with but slight modifications the 


stately dress of the early empire, after all had changed around | 


them. But with the times of Charlemagne—an age of revived 


art and culture—new ideas altogether seem to have arisen on | 


the subject of ministerial attire. The Jewish tabernacle, rather 


than the Roman forum, was thought to present the true type | 


to which sacred vestments ought to conform. Accordingly 
changes and additions began to be made with the view 
of assimilating the Christian to the Levitical dress. The know- 
ledge of classical antiquity was at this period all but extinct, 
and in ignorance of the true origin of the vestments they found 
in use, the ecclesiastics of the Carlovingian and subsequent 
periods naturally sought their explanation in the Old Testament 
ritual, and proceeded accordingly to add and alter in order to 
bring the two types of costume into the closest possible ap- 
proximation. The seven or eight garments proper to bishops 
in the ninth century had been exactly doubled by the twelfth, 


while certain new ornaments, such as the pectoral cross and 
other. decorative details of minor significance were gradually 
added to swell the gorgeousness of sacerdotal vesture. Mr. 
Marriott, in fact, sees a parallel between the developments of 
doctrine and of dress in the Roman Catholic Church. Just as 
the primitive teaching of the Church of the three first cen- 
turies has been overlaid and corrupted by successive accretions 
of dogma and tradition retained in the Roman Christianity of 
our day, so, he contends, has the simple dress characteristic of 
early Christendom been overlaid by medizval additions to such 
an extent that in the existing forms it is scarcely possible to 
recognise the old and orthodox type, as we see it, ¢.g., on @ 
mosaic of the fourth century, in which the Apostles are repre- 
sented in the common classical costume of the age. To those 
who had begun to doubt whether, after all, Mr. Mackonochie 
and his followers were not following primitive practice, if not 
popular taste, in their adoption of elaborate vestments, it will 
be no small satisfaction to be assured by so competent an 
authority as Mr. Marriott, that this is very far from being the 
case. On the contrary, he maintains, appealing to ancient 
monuments for the proof of his assertion, that “ of all the 
various types of ministering dress now retained in different 
branches of the Church, there is one, and one only which 
approaches closely both in form and distinctive ornament to 
that of primitive Christendom, that dress being the surplice 
with scarf or stole now worn in the English Church.” 

We spoke above of the interesting character of many of the 
extracts made by Mr. Marriott from the works of early and 
medizval authors. On the various points of interest space will 
not permit us to dwell. ‘Two, however, we cannot forbear to 
notice, showing as they do that Ritualistic developments are no 
new phenomena in the Christian Church, and have ere now met 
with as dignified rebukes from Popes and bishops as from the 
Protestant prelates and conscientious laymen of our day. The 
first are the words of no less a person than St. Boniface (our 
countryman, by the way), the apostle of Germany, in a letter 
to Cuthbert, Archbishop of Canterbury :— 


“ Supervacuam et Deo odibilem vestimentorum superstitionem omni 
intentione prohibere stude, quia illa ornamenta vestium, ut illis 
videtur, quod ab aliis turpitudo dicitur, latissimis clavis et vermium 
imaginibus clavata, adventum Antichristi, ab illo transmissa, pi cecur- 
Heec indumenta nuditatem anim significantia, signa in 
se ostendunt arrogantis, et superbis, et luxurim, et vanitatis ”— 
(p. 107, note). 


The following is from a pastoral of Pope Celestine to the 
bishops of the provinces of Vienna and Narbonne, who at that 
time seem to have been the Ritualist offenders :— 


“ Why is the custom observed for so many years, and by such great 
bishops, to be discarded for another garb ? We should be distinguished 
from the common folk and from the rest by our learning, not by our 
garments; by our mode of life, not by what we wear; by purity of 
thought, not by peculiarities of dress. For, if we begin to affect pecu- 
liarities, we shall tread under foot the traditions of our fathers, only 
to make room for worthless superstitions. We ought not, therefore, 
to attract to objects such as these the untrained minds of the faithful. 
It is teaching they require, not mockeries like these. Nor is it an 
imposing appearance to the eye that is needed, but precepts to be 
instilled into the mind ”—(p. 46). 


With these words we part with Mr. Marriott’s volame, once 
more thanking him for a work full of deep learning, sound 
judgment, and wise criticism, rendered especially valuable by 
the ecclesiastical controversies of our day. 








TWO NEW NOVELS.* 


THESE two novels mainly concern themselves with the say- 
ings, doings, and sufferings of people in a very high station in 
society. In each there is an abundance of money, as much 
love as one might expect to find even among a similar number 
of common people, and an embarrassing profusion of baronets. 
The reader narrowly escapes a serious infliction of the peerage, 


_ but, by way of recompense for that danger, he is carefully pro- 





tected from any closer acquaintance with the vulgar than is to 
be found in the servants’ hall. Each of the novels plunges 
boldly and at once into high life. “ Bertram Pelham Fane” 
begins with a page out of “ Burke’s Landed Gentry,” and 
Grace Wedderburn, whose fortune we have to follow through 
many interesting pages, is found in the first chapter deeply en- 
gaged in a love-scene, which takes place in “ Rushington House, 
the seat of Sir Ralph Wedderburn, Baronet.” Grace and her 
cousin, Godfrey Wedderburn, an officer whose regiment is quar- 





* Grace’s Fortune, Three vols. London: Strahan & Co. 


Bertram Pelham Pane: a Novel. By Matteo Brandt. 


Two vols. London: 
Saunders & Otley. 
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tered in India at the time the story opens, are over head and ears 
in love with one another. Everything bids well for happiness, 
were it not that the parents of Godfrey had made up their 
minds that he should marry Selina Charteris, a wealthy heiress 
in the neighbourhood, and the prevailing impression in the 
country is that Sir Ralph Wedderburn has lived beyond his 
means, and that Grace is penniless. We are consequently pre- 
pared for all sorts of unkindness from cruel parents, but any 
tendency in that direction soon disappears. A dinner-party is 
given at Rushington House to celebrate the coming of age of 
Grace, and as soon as the dessert had been placed upon the table, 
Sir Ralph, in a somewhat tedious but highly explanatory speech, 
informs his guests that his daughter, so far from being the 
penniless young lady people had supposed her, is heiress to 
£35,000. Mr. Harrington, the country attorney of the family, 
follows on the same side by reading the will of a Mr. Giles 
Norcote, which was the source of all the newly-disclosed 
wealth, and Mr. Norcote, in his anxiety to protect Grace, 
his goddaughter, from the designs of fortune-hunters, had en- 
joined absolute silence with respect to the legacy until such 
time as the young lady should be engaged to be married. 


There is much in this arrangement beyond its sheer impossi- 


bility which fails to give the reader unmixed satisfaction. One 
hardly likes to see a girl who is such a paragon of perfection 
as we are expected to consider Grace, engaged to a man for 
days together, keeping profoundly secret the existence of the 
handsome fortune which she is to share with him, and knowing 
all the time that her much-enduring lover is suffering untold 
agonies at the hands of his mercenary parents for the indiscreet 
match that he has made. We can, however, imagine a young 
lady who desires to exercise a protecting influence over the 
gentleman who worships her desiring to see his good fortune 
and hers trumpeted forth at a dinner-table, but that a 
middle-aged baronet should lend himself to so childish a jubi- 
lation is only to be accounted for by the tendency to be 
ill bred, melo-dramatic, and absurd, which great people very 
frequently display whenever they find a place in modern works 
of fiction. It is also to be regretted that the author, in 
preparing so agreeable a document as Mr. Giles Norcote’s will 
not only fell into the common error of writing that instrument 
upon parchment, but entirely overlooked the existence of the 
will registry at Doctor’s Commons, and the interest which the 
Exchequer authorities never cease to manifest in the affairs of 
deceased persons who are wealthy enough to leave fortunes of 
£35,000 behind them, If Mr. Norcote had only reflected upon 


the fact that his will must have been proved within a short | 


time after his death, and that it would have remained open to 
the inspection of any fortune-hunter willing to pay a shilling 
for looking at it, he would have given effect to his benevolence 
by different machinery, and saved his goddaughter and her 
father from making a stupid exhibition of themselves. The 
locality in which the Wedderburns lived seems to have 
been as prolific in heiresses as in eligible bachelors. Grace has 
a cousin, Cissy Musgrove, who is very youthful, pretty, and 
wealthy. She is devotedly attached to Edward Harrington, a 





| 





young clergyman, the son of an attorney, who had been one of | 


Cissy’s trustees. 
flirts violently with a fop of about six-and-thirty, Sir Charles 


Cissy, finding Edward somewhat diffident, | 


Warren, and drives the unfortunate clergyman to distraction. | 


One of those boat accidents which are very common in 
novels, and always lead to good results, brings happiness 
to the lovers. Cissy, Sir Charles, and several others are 
in a pleasure boat; and then the flirtation takes a singular 
turn. The young lady, dipping her hand in the water, and 
sprinkling it over her admirer the baronet, upsets the boat. 
Cissy is rescued by Edward Harrington, and Sir Charles has 
his ardour so completely damped that he rather avoids the 


society of his fair tormentor, and in due time finds happiness | 


in his union with another of the heiresses, of more wealth and 
less playfulness. Cissy and Edward Harrington, through the 
good offices of Grace, now become engaged to one another, but, 
to their consternation, they find their respective relations 
violently opposed to the union. Edward’s brother, the young 


attorney, who had succeeded his father in the control of Cissy’s | } 
| affections, and makes that old lady very miserable at the notion 


affairs, strongly opposes the match ; and Sir Ralph, when asked 
for his consent, gives a point blank refusal. Edward becomes 
as miserable as a fond lover can be expected to be under such 
circumstances, but oddly enough, he submits to his fate, and 
Cissy falls into a decline, for which there is, of course, but one 
cure, a union with Edward. Grace, now seeing the dangerous 
aspect that matters have assumed, has frequent private inter- 
views with Arnold Harrington, the lawyer, and ultimately in- 
duces her father to consent to the marriage. Cissy is then 





made happy, and Edward no doubt contented, for he receives | . . 
with her a fortune of £30,000, with an agreeeble sum for com- | has poor Nelly carried off to a distant convent, where she is 


pound interest. But Grace’s sufferings now begin. She tells 
Godfrey, without assigning any reason for it, that she cannot 
marry him. This interview is a fair specimen of much of the 
lovers’ dialogue which abounds in the book. 


‘ee Godfrey put his arm round hér, and drew her tenderly towards 
im. 

** * Tell me what ails you, my own love,’ he murmured. 

“ She laid her weary head upon his breast and closed her eyes, but 
made no reply. He kissed her passionately. Suddenly she broke 
from him, and rushing to a sofa, threw herself upon her knees and 
buried her face in the cushions, Godfrey could hear her sobbing and 
moaning as he hurriedly paced the room. In a little while the sobs 
ceased, and she became more calm. She rose from her knees, and 
surronching Godfrey in his disordered walk laid her hand timidly upon 

is arm. 

** © Godfrey, I must speak to you; will you hear me?’ 

“ *T am ready to hear anything you have got to say,’ he replied. 

* « Godfrey, I can never be your wife.’ 

“And yet you love me, Grace!’ said Godfrey, taking both her 
hands in his own, aud looking into her eyes as though he would read 
their very depths. 

** She met his gaze, colouring slightly. 

** «Yes, Godfrey, I do love you, better than life, better than happi- 
ness. As my own soul I love you! But I can neyer be your wife, 
and I am here to tell you go.’ 

** By heaven! Grace!’ cried Captain Wedderburn, drawing her 
impetuonsly to him, and holding her with a firm grasp, ‘but you shall 
be my wife! If you love me, what is to prevent it ?’ 

** * My own will,’ she replied, firmly. 

*¢* Ah, we have all heard of the strength of a woman’s will, 
and some of us have felt it; but you will find that a man’s is 
stronger.’ 

‘ « Godfrey !’ 

** ¢ Don’t look so imploringly at me. I tell you, Grace, you shall be 
my wife! You are eo already in the sight of God, and I will not 
yield one iota of my claims upon you. Remember, that a mutual 
agreement must be cancelled by mutual consent ; that a promise made 
by two persons is binding upon both until both agree to break it. But 
why doI preach and argue? You are mine! You have promised 
yourself—given yourself to me—nothing in heaven or earth can alter 
that fact.’ 

“Oh, Godfrey! you terrify me, you are so fierce!’ said Grace, 
trying to extricate herself from the hold by which he detained her. 
‘ You used to be gentle.’ 

“*Gentle! No man is gentle when his strongest passions are 
aroused. You had better be quiet, Grace, for I don’t intend to release 
you. Did I hurt you, my darling ?’—for an expression of pain had 
flitted over Grace’s features, and the quick tears had sprung to her 
eyes as she remained passive in his grasp—‘ Oh, forgive me, my love, 
my life! There! you are free! I will not subject you again to the 
chance of a rude touch.’ ” 


Godfrey, having explained the essentials necessary to the recision 
of a promise of marriage without result, departs to India, dis- 
tinguishes himself in the Mutiny, and returns home a colonel, 
to find Sir Ralph Wedderburn dead and Grace living with an 
old lady, a Miss Vaughan. In due time he becomes aware 
of Grace’s reasons for refusing to marry him, but that isa 
secret which it would not be fair to divulge, and which 
the reader must find out for himself. Although there is 
much that is very unreal in the book, and many things 
in the dispositions of the various characters which might 
be considered as establishing a marked distinction between 
the ladies, baronets, and gentlemen who figure in the pages 
from the ordinary human beings of common life, “Grace’s 
Fortune” is a thoroughly interesting novel. It avoids every 
approach to the sensational, and is written with very remark- 
able ease and vigour. 

“Bertram Pelham Fane” is equally instructive as to the 
affairs of polite society, and it teaches the good results which 
may flow from politeness in railway trains to deaf old ladies 
well provided with sandwiches, and charming young ladies 
blessed with good looks and healthy appetites. It also points 
out the fact that the art of conversing upon one’s fingers may 
sometimes be turned to good account. Mr. Fane, the hero, 
Miss Delaney, the old lady, and Nelly Carlyon, the young 
lady, all meet in a railway carriage. Bertram, at first sight, 
falls in love with Nelly, and is in agonies as to how he can 
testify his budding affection by giving her something to eat. In 


his distress he meets with a Mr. Lee, a clergyman, in whom 
| Nelly discovers her godfather, and after that all goes on very 


smoothly. Bertram explains to his mother the state of his 


of her son marrying a penniless governess. Assisted by 
his old schoolfellow and friend, the Countess Leonardi, he 
devises a means of overcoming his mother’s dislike to Nelly. 
Mrs. Fane goes to Italy and there meets Nelly, who is living 
with the Countess, and Bertram goes to England, with 
the double object of getting into Parliament and allowing 
Nelly’s goodness time to make its due impression upon his 
mother. In his absence, however, the Countess Ghetti, a 
sister-in-law to the Countess Leonardi, and a dreadful bigot, 
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kept a close prisoner. On hearing this, Bertram hastens 
from England, and assisted by the Signor Chiavoni, whose 
wife had been carried off by Countess Ghetti in a somewhat 
similar way, he starts off to rescue his lady-love. The sus- 
pected convent can only be reached by a most perilous ascent, 
and in the course of it both are on the point of perishing when 
they are rescued by some people connected with the convent 
and carried in and nursed there. They now discover Nelly and 
Chiavoni’s wife, but not before the Countess Ghetti has found 
out who they are, and started to denounce them as Garibaldians 
to King Bomba, and bring a troop of soldiers to arrest them. 





After the conventional difficulties inseparable from such a | 


situation, the whole party manage to escape to the seashore, 
and the yacht of a friend of Bertram’s coming in view, their 
sufferings are ended and all embark for England. The sketch 
we have given of its plot will show that there is nothing very 
profound in “ Bertram Pelham Fane,” but it has the merit of 
being very agreeably written. 








ANGLING IN BRITTANY.* 


Your angler is about the pleasantest book companion you 
can have. Ever since the proper note of the literature of fish- 
ing was given by the great master of the craft, his followers 
have for the most part contrived to followin his steps with fair 
success, and to record their rambles with a freshness and an 
absence of the tricks of composition which render such recitals 
especially attractive. Mr. Harrison is evidently a genial sports- 
man and an agreeable writer. He has not as yet acquired a 
taste for the scientific branch of his favourite pursuit, and the 
fact adds something to the charm of his “ Two Months in Brit- 
tany.” We have no objection—on the contrary, all anglers 
would commend the efforts in that direction—to aqneculture and 
the incidental studies of its professors; but we prefer to have 
them set down in their proper places andorder. Mr. Harrison 
simply fishes, and tells you where to fish; but he does not 
trouble himself or his reader with any disquisition on the per- 
sonal habits and obstetric periods of trout, pike, or salmon. 

Mr. Harrison first took up his quarters in Guingamp, a 
station on the Western Railway from Rennes to Brest, and 
about eighteen miles from St. Brieux and Morlaix. The 
rector and notary of the district joined him in a start for the 
head-waters of the Blavet, which runs into the port of L’Orient. 
The roads were very rough, but the anglers trudged along, the 
mayor leading the way, “with his short pipe, uttering his 
cheerful ‘ Ca ne fait rien!’ at every little stumble.” The day 
was bright and clear, with wind north-west. Mr. Harrison 
mounted red palmer with gold twist for stretcher, black hackle 
with gold twist for dropper; the Maire would only use one fly 
in consequence of the narrowness of the stream. We think 
the Maire was right, and we would also venture to suggest to 
Mr. Harrison that the “ gold twist” on his flies is a mistake. 
We have fished in large and small rivers for trout, and have 
always found that the gold twist was more a superfluous deco- 
ration than otherwise. If the artificial fly is made to imitate 
the natural insect, who ever saw a natural insect ornamented 
with gold lace? However, this is only a hint which we offer 
with diffidence; Mr. Harrison did very well as it was. He and 
the Maire had fifteen brace of trout apiece, which was certainly 
good work for clear weather, and we suppose clear water. He 
lost his last fish and the casting-line through the spirited fight 
for his life made by a two-pounder, who twisted the gut a 
couple of times round a bulrush. The Rector had only five 
brace, but then it appears that his reverence was obliged to 
comply with some clerical requirement between the intervals of 
his fishing. The next excursion of our angler was for St. 

Nicolas du Palem, along the mail road. Mr. Harrison was still 
on the course of the river Blavet, and his accounts of the 
baskets to be got in that stream are enthusiastic, ‘“ The fare- 
well,” he says, “of the upper waters of the Blavet will remain 
im my piscatorial palate for a long time to come.” Resolving 
to try the lower waters, he descended into the plain, and 


fixed upon and stopped at the little agricultural town of St. 
Nicolas. 


* Getting what information I could from parties who knew the 
country, and trusting to my map for the rest, I left the town by the 
Carhaix route, and crossing the li:tle Risseaux of Picardie, abounding 
in small trout, I tumbled (as they say here) upon the B'avet at the 
two bridges, about two miles from the town, and a more likely spot 
for the gentle art you would not wish tosee. From the upper stone 
bridge on the main road, to the lower wooden structure on the little 
communal route, the river forms something like the letter 8; con- 
sequently, plenty of broken water occurs, and lots of fish, good ones 











* Two Months in Brittany with my Knapsack and Fly-rod, 


Harrison, London: Bemruse & Sors, By George 





too, as Tsoon found out.- The day was rather against me; bright and 
sunny with only an occasional cloud; water very clear; wind, the 
cruel wind, blowing fresh from the N.of E., not altogether an unmiti- 
gated evil, because the course of the river being 8.W., it was at my 
back; so, putting to, with very fine tackle, a splendid bright red 
palmer, with gold twist, and a yellow dun (the breadth of water not 
admitting of more than two flies), and, straightening out my line by 
half a dozen casts in the smooth water above the upper bridge, I came 
gradually and quietly down before the wind into a swhirl caused by a 
bend in the stream, and dropping my tail fly within a foot of the 
weeds that were switching about in the strong current. A splash! 
distinctly visible above the rush of water; that instinctive twist of 
the wrist which we all know, but cannot describe. The vaulting into 
the air of a silver body, not once, but again and again, and you are 
aware that at the end of your long line is a splendid fish. Up with 
the top of the rod; reverse the rings, and give to him with rod and 
wrist, bat no line; for I was on a tongue of land, cut off from the 
main by a deep creek, with the arch of the bridge below me, so, 
trusting to the goodness of my tackle, I hold steadily on, getting a 
few turns of the winch as the rushes become less furious. At last 
have the satisfaction of guiding my fish up the creek, and standing 
between him and the outlet. There was his broadside, half in and 
half out of the water, as he lay panting on the shallows. I walked 
into the water, and gently inserting my hands under him, beaved him 
out on to the grass in the meadow; and took breath, and looked at 
him as he sighed his life out. Beautiful fish! splendid condition! 
two and three-quarter pounds French. I continued down the stream ; 


| lost one fine fellow by being hung up round the roots ofa tree, but 


taved my flies. Killed three and a half brace of fine fish between the 
two bridges. The water was so very clear that, seeing some rises 
below, I cast over some palms growing in the river. Aring! astrike! 
a resistance! but, comparatively, not that active kind of opposition 
to one’s wishes that one likes; rather a sort of dogged, passive, 
‘shan’t come ashore,’ and you know that you are linked to the 
Cockney’s friend, ‘ the silver dace,’ and you kill him.” 


Mr. Harrison’s basket produced quite a sensation at the table- 
@héte, and he accepted an invitation from a hospitable 
gentleman present to try another part of the river. Here, in conse- 
quence of the roughness of the bed of the stream and its 
course, there was some difficulty in casting, but when you did 
get into an open channel or bay, the sport was splendid. You 
were obliged to pall your fish, when hooked, right against the 
stream, in consequence of having to cast from slabs of granite 
in the centre of the current, and this necessity was the cause 
of the loss of several fine trout. The following day it rained, 
und Mr. Harrison says, “ Consequently no fishing.” Why 
“ consequently ’? The best trout-fishing may be had in some 
streams with a drenching down-pour, but Mr. Harrison 
probably means that though fish might be caught under such 
circumstances, they would not compensate for the wetting. He 
remained in St. Nicholas to see the great annual cattle-fair 
held there. He again resumed his ramble through a spur of 
the Montagnes Noires through a country which he describes as 
affording excellent cover for woodcock. Coming to the river 
Ellee, Mr. Harrison regretted that, as a pedestrian, he was 
unable to bring a salmon rod, as the stream at Quimperlé 
contains some fine fish. As it was, he hooked a salmon trout, 
and was obliged to get help to land him. He found an old 
angler here with tackle with which he might “ have fished for 
crocodiles.” He used a black hackle. He became a river 
companion to Mr. Harrison, and told tales of his career in the 
Crimea. Mr. Harrison says his superior tackle gave him 
great advantages over the rough and ready gear of the 
local fisherman, the water being clear. The country round here 
is quaint and little visited by travellers. The dress of the 
peasantry is very picturesque, and the women ride pillion-fashion 
“in contradistinction to the custom in the Cétes du Nord, 
where they ride en cavaliers.” Mr. Harrison noticed several 
shops marked with English and Irish names in the small 
towns through which he passed. On remarking upon this he 
was told that numbers of Scotch and Irish had settled down 
there after “the wars of the Jaques,” and notably after the 
surrender of Limerick by Sarsfield. Quimperlé is a fine town 
with a couple of good inns. Some of the inhabitants fish from 
the bridges in the streets, and Mr. Harrison found one man 
killing six or seven big dace with bread paste. At a place 
called Stan-ga-la our angler had capital sport. There was 
plenty of room for casting, although the gorse growing to the 
edge of the water was troublesome. None of the trout kept by 
Mr. Harrison was under half a pound, and he carried away 
his basket three-parts filled. Having tried the same river 
during an east wind, he was not so successful; but we know 
that the east wind certainly does not blow the angler any 
good. In the river Heirre excellent fishing may be had, and 
Mr. Harrison mentions the pleasant feeling of independence 
experienced in being able to whip a stream for ten miles without 
let, hindrance, or interruption of any kind. In this part of 
France the land is in fact so subdivided that no one person 
thinks it worth while to interfere. Returning to Guingamp, 
Mr. Harrison remained in his old quarters a week, doing very . 
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well in the Trieux. He saw one salmon rise here, “a right 
royal fish, weighing probably twenty pounds.” 

With regard to some of the characteristics of the peasants 
in Brittany, Mr. Harrison mentions that the girls sell their 
hair directly it is long enough to be marketable, and wear a 
close-fitting white cap. Pedlars go about from fair to fair and 
reap a sort of hair-harvest, giving in exchange some of the 
gaudy contents of their packs. “It is not uncommon to see 
the poor things standing up in a bye street or lane being 
sheared.” And now we take our leave of Mr. Harrison, and 
can cordially recommend his unpretentious little book to those 
who love angling, and to those who do not, in order that they 
might perhaps learn to love it. He has added to the practical 
value of his notes by appending a map of his fishing route, 
and if any one contemplates a tour into Brittany with a rod 
and knapsack, they will find in Mr. Harrison’s narrative a clear 
and intelligible guide to the best rivers and to the best hotels 
of the district. 








TIGHT-LACING.* 


Tue work described at the foot of this article is so manifestly 
a puff production, put forth in the interest of some fashionable 
corset-maker—certain of the illustrations being already familiar 
to the public in well-known advertisements—that at a first 
glance we determined on throwing it aside as utterly unworthy 
of any literary notice. But a further examination of its con- 
tents showed that it is written with a purpose involving so 
many serious considerations as to the health of women, and, 





through them as mothers, of the whole community, that we | 


felt it a matter of public duty to call attention to a pernicious 
attempt at authorizing and encouraging one of the worst 
practices that the stupidity of fashion has ever enjoined. To 
come to the point at once, the object of this “ Book of Modes 
and Costumes” is to defend and glorify the custom of tight- 
lacing. Because some tradesman has invested so many 
thousand pounds in corsets, a volume is to be put forth, 


or modern writers, and is very scornful of all who think differ- 
ently. He admits that formerly the character of the stays 
commonly worn may have done some harm; but that was 
before the great Smith had come upon the scene. A large 
part of the volume is occupied with letters from foolish 
boarding-school girls and still more silly middle-aged women, 
addressed to various feminine publications, and now re- 
printed at full length, that the mischief may be still further 
disseminated. We had certainly no conception, until we read 
these extracts, of the amount of vanity, self-worship, and sen- 
suousness, the publications in question are helping to foster in 
the minds of young girls. One of these journals it seems, has 
a “ Conversazione,” at which girls are encouraged to relate, in 
the form of correspondence, their experiences of tight-lacing, 
their own achievements in the cause, their aspirations and their 
disappointments. The letters addressed to this and other pab- 
lications of the same nature are extraordinary studies of diseased 
vanity, painful to contemplate, but necessary to be known if 
we would estimate the mischief that is going on about us 
—a mischief from which the next generation, male and female, 
will suffer as much as the present. No secret is made about 
the matter. The correspondents of these periodicals (the 
chief of which are the Queen, the Englishwoman’s Magazine, 
and the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine) avow that their 
object is to make their waists as small as can possibly be 
effected, and they one and all affirm that, after a long and 
most rigorous course of constriction, their health has not 
suffered in the slightest degree. Of course no man in his 
senses would accept such statements as evidence on the subject. 
Unfortunately we all know too well the amount of torture 
which girls will bear in order to be in the fashion, and the 
complacency with which they will affirm that they are quite at 
their ease and in perfect health, while their constitutions are 
breaking under an unnatural strain. But the letters generally 
contain an involuntary admission of the evil effects of this 


_ form of school “ discipline.” Most of the writers acknowledge 


exhorting young ladies to manufacture (the word is really | 


appropriate) “that attractive object,” an unnaturally small 
waist, by every means which art can furnish. The vileness of 
the object is only equalled by the cynical audacity with which 
it is avowed. Without ocular proof, one could hardly have 


believed that even female vanity, the tastes of a few depraved | 


men, and the interests of trade, could have produced such 
a shameless vindication of a practice known to be fruitful of 
disastrous results. There is no beating about the bush, how- 
ever, with “ W. B. L.” He (or, more probably, she) tells us 
roundly that small waists always have been admired and 
always will be admired, and that nothing will form them 
(Nature, it is admitted, having declared for the opposite 
fashion) but tight-lacing. Therefore, young ladies, lace as 
tightly as you can. Lace early and late; lace by day and 
by night; lace waking and sleeping; lace with a divine fury 
of constriction—and go to Smith for your corsets, and may 


that they felt pain at first, but seem to think all objections 
disposed of when they add that this disappeared after a time, 
until the only inconvenience was in dispensing with the stric- 
ture. Do not the silly children see that they could hardly 
afford a more convincing proof of the mischief that has been 
wrought? The pliable figure has been forced into a new 
form by an act of violence, and, although it has to some 
extent accommodated itself to the circumstances, so as no 
longer to feel pain (and in the same way a man has been known 
to sleep on iron spikes until he could tolerate no other bed), 
the frame has become so distorted that it cannot bear its own 


| weight without artificial support. A drankard in time comes 


to feel worse without his dram than with it; yet we are not to 


| argue on that account that his intemperance has done him no 


your shadows be less! This is really the birlen of the book. | 


Smith knows better than the physicians, better than the 
surgeons, better a good deal than mother Nature, who is a 
humdrum, old-fashioned crone, quite ignorant of what a “pre- 
sentable” figure means. And you, young gentlemen, you too 
must invest yourselves in an elegant pair of stays (one of 
Smith’s of course being preferable), and lash yourselves as 
tight as possible, as they do in the Austrian army (!), if you 
would be elegant in your figures, and exquisite in your de- 
portment. It will cost you a little pain at first, but you 
will soon get used to it, and then—highest triumph of the 
art !—you will be uneasy without support ! 


harm. A man might confine his leg in irons until he could not 
walk or stand without them; yet it would only be the more 
certain that the healthy condition of the leg had been destroyed. 
But, if we wanted any precise testimony to the shocking cha- 
racter of the torture inflicted on boarding-school girls, we might 
find it in the following letter from an admirer of tight-lacing, 
quoted in the present volume from the Englishwoman’s Domestic 
Magazine :— 

‘«‘¢T venture to trouble you with a few particulars on the subject of 
“ tight-lacing,” having seen a letter in your March number inviting 


correspondence on the matter. I was placed at the age of fifteen at 
a fashionable echool in London, and there it was the custom for the 


| waists of the pupils to be reduced one inch per month until they were 
| what the lady principal considered small enough. When left school 


It is almost incredible that such folly and wickedness could | 


find sane expression after the evil effects of tight-lacing have 
been so frequently exposed. But the medical and scientific 
men who have borne testimony to the terrible results of the 
custom are covered with ridicule and objurgation. We are 
told that about thirty or five-and-thirty years ago a fanatical 
crusade against tight-lacing was entered into by certain phy- 
Sicians and surgeons, who ascribed to it all kinds of organic 
and functional derangements. These efforts had a certain 
effect for a time in bringing small waists into discredit; but a 
reaction in their favour has recently taken place, and now our 
young ladies lash as tightly as ever. “W. B. L.” affects to 
remain “ strictly neutral” in the question; but it is easy to 


See what is his real opinion on the matter. He quotes every | 


testimony in favour of tight-lacing that he can find in ancient 





P *The Corset and the Crinoline. A Book of Modes and Costumes, from Remote 
eriods to the Present Time. By W.B.L. With Fifty-four full-page and other 


Engravings, London: Ward, Lock, & Tyler. 


at seventeen, my waist measured only thirteen inches, it having been 
formerly twenty-three inches in circumference. Every morning one of 
the maids used to come to assist us to dress, and a governess super- 
intended to see that our corsets were drawn as tight as possible. 
After the first few minutes every morning, I felt no pain, and the only 
ill effects apparently were occasional headaches and loss of appetite. 
I should be glad if you will iaform me if it is possible for girls to have 


_ a waist of fashionable size, and yet preserve their health. Very few 


of my fellow-pupils appeared to suffer, except the pain caused by the 
extreme tightness of the stays. In one case where the girl was stout 
and largely built, two strong maids were obliged to use their utmost 
force to make her waist the size ordered by the lady principal—viz., 
seventeen inches—and though she fainted twice while the stays were 
being made to meet, she wore them without seeming injury to her 
health, and before she left school she had a waist measuring only 
fourteen inches, yet she never suffered a day’s illness. Generally all 
the blame is laid by parents on the principal of the school, but it is 
often a subject of the greatest rivalry among the girls to see which 
can get the smallest waist, and often while the servant was drawing 
in the waist of my friend to the utmost of her strength, the youn 

lady, though being tightened till she had hardly breath to speak, woul 

urge the maid to pull the stays yet closer, and tell her not to let 
the lace slip in the least. I think this is a subject which is not 


_ gufficiently understood. Though I have always heard tight-lacing 


Re 


condemned, I have never suffered any ill eff-cts myself, and, as & rule, 
our school wes singularly free from illness. By publishing this side 
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of the question in the Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine you will 
greatly oblige.’” 

Cases such as this are described by “ W. B. L.” as “ most 
important and remarkable, as they show most indisputably that 
loss of health is not so inseparably associated with even the 
most unflinching application of the corset as the world has been 
led to suppose.” From this it is apparent that, in the opinion 
of “ W. B. L.,” headaches, loss of appetite, pain, fainting, and 
difficulty of breathing are not signs of loss ofhealth. Another 
correspondent of the same Magazine mentions, in condemnation 
of tight-lacing, that her daughter’s waist had been so reduced 
at a fashionable school that she could easily have clasped it 
with her two hands; on which a young lady writes, in a 
transport of gratification, “A waist ‘easily clasped with two 
hands’! Ye powers! what perfection! how delightful! I 
declare that ever since I read that I have worn a pair of 
stays that I had rejected for being too small for me, as they 
did not quite meet behind (and I cannot bear a pair that I 
cannot closely lace), and have submitted to an extra amount of 
muscular exertion from my maid, in order to approach, if ever 
so distantly, the delightful dimensions of two handfuls.” This 
same young lady says that to her “the sensation of being 
tightly laced in a pair of elegant, well-made, tightly-fitting 
corsets is swperb”—a sentiment which a middle-aged lady is silly 
enough to echo; and another, with truly feminine emphasis 
confides to us her opinion that “ there is no more deplorable 
sight than a large and clumsy waist.” In opposition to this 
lady, and to the writer of the present book, we can assure the 
fair sex that (whatever a few elderly bucks may say to the 
contrary) excessively small waists are not generally liked by 
men. ‘There is an angularity about them which suggests the 
boniness of a skeleton; and the effect in some cases is almost 
sickening. We are told, in one of the letters to the Pnglish- 
woman’s Domestic Magazine, that the modern fashions of 
female dress would not suit the natural proportions of the 
Venus de’ Medici, and therefore the waist must be pinched ; 
but this is simply saying that we first create a foolish fashion, 
and then distort nature to make it seem a little less ridiculous 
and ugly. The subject is one which we trust the present 
generation of medical men will take up as energetically as 
their predecessors did. Pride may feel no pain; but pride is 
lable to consumption and heart-disease, and pride may transmit 
damaged constitutions to her offspring, and sow the land with 
suffering and disease. 








ZELLER’S SOCRATES.* 


To read the riddle of the life and teaching of Socrates has 
always been an object of the greatest interest to philosophical 
writers. There is about both that vagueness of outline which 
gives opportunity for the introduction of almost any explana- 
tion. We know s0 little of the actual doctrines of Socrates— 
so little of the theories at which he had arrived, if, indeed, he 
ever attempted to elaborate a theory—and yet we know that he 
was regarded by his disciples and successors as so clearly having 
revolutionized existing philosophy, that one cannot help being 
curious to know what were his method and its results. German 
scholars—to whom we in England instinctively look for the 
elucidation of such matters—have, of course, huammed round 
this tempting subject like bees round a flower; and among the 


present contribution of Dr. Zeller, of Heidelberg, must 
assuredly be ranked. Mr. Reichel has done well, therefore, to 
translate for general English use that particular section of the 
“ Philosophie der Griechen” which treats of Socrates and the 
Socratic schools; although his theory of translation—“ to 
adhere to the substance of Dr. Zeller’s work, without neces- 
sarily adopting his language”—seems to us a very hazardous 
one. It is, perhaps, however, owing to this very condensation 
that the style of the volume before us should be so obviously 
English. It is concise, clear, and wanting in those cuambrous 
explanations of obscure passages to which most translators of 
German philosophical writings have to resort. The book, indeed, 
is one which the “general reader” will find at once easily 
intelligible and interesting. 

“The peculiarity of the method pursued by Socrates,” says 
Dr. Zeller, “consists, generally speaking, in deducing con- 
ceptions from the common opinions of men. Beyond the for- 
mation of conceptions, however, his method leads to nothing 
further : so far from being a systematic treatment of the 
conceptions gained, it is merely an intellectual discipline of the 





* Socrates and the Socratic Schools. Translated from the G f D 
Zeller, by Oswald I, Reichel, B.O.L. and M.A. London: Longmans 





individual mind.” The object of Socrates was not systema. 
tization, but the acquisition of knowledge. Whatever may be 
thought of his search after “ conceptions” as a merely sub- 
jective pursuit, there can be no doubt that it was his general 
antagonism to vague traditionary beliefs which signalled him 
out as a philosophical reformer. In seeking after accurate 
conceptions of objects, his first effort was to clear away the 
unscientific haze in which they slept within the mind of hig 
contemporaries. He was not a teacher, but an inquirer, 
Dr. Zeller enters into an elaborate dissection of the method of 
Socrates, and if he errs at all, it is on the side of assuming that 
Socrates had an illogical, if not impossible, distrust in himself, 
He will not allow, for instance, that the “ irony” of Socrates’ 
conversations was that “affected simplicity which as it were 
lures others on to the ice in order to laugh at their falls,” 
The process “consists in this, that Socrates, without any 
positive knowledge, and only prompted by a desire for know. 
ledge, addresses himself to others, in the hope of learning from 
them what they know, but that, in the attempt to discover it 
by a critical analysis of their notions, their supposed knowledge 
itself vanishes.” But if the recorded instances of this kind of 
cross-examination be correct, Socrates was in the habit of 
laying traps for his adversary with a subtlety and humour 
which would have been irrelevant had they not achieved that 
ludicrous discomfiture which the philosopher’s irony loved to 
witness. And it must always be remembered that this argu- 
mentative testing of truth has for its aim the establishment of 
definitions. The ultimate nature of any object—that inner 
essence regarding which no further negative could be proved— 
had to be closely and clearly defined; and then it became a 
conception. From this primary conception, or series of ¢on- 
ceptions, all minor qualities or postulates were deducible; it 
was therefore in the highest degree necessary that extra- 
ordinary caution shovld be exercised in having the primary 
definition argument-proof. ‘“ The radical mistake here,” 
says Mr. Lewes, “is the confusion between Definitions 
of Names, and Definitions of Things. In the Definition 
of a Name nothing more is implied than the meaning 
intended to be affixed; in the definition of a Thing, there 
is, over and above this intended meaning, the assertion of 
a corresponding fact which the definition describes.” Mr. Lewes 
goes on to remark en the consequent result of this mistake— 
the implying that whatever is included in the definition must 
have a corresponding objective existence; a result which, in the 
discussion of such matters as chiefly occupied Socrates atten- 
tion—such as the being of the gods, the duty of man, and so 
forth, necessarily gave rise to absurdities. “The life and 
pursuits of man,” says Dr. Zeller, “ were what he considered 
to be the proper object of his inquiries, and other things only 
in as far as they influenced the conditions and the occupations 
of that life. Hence his philosophy, which in a general and 
scientific point of view was a criticism of what is (duadexrixg), 
became in its actual application a science of human actions 
()0cxy).” It is very remarkable, however, that in ethics, 
Socrates adopted a purely utilitarian standard—that is to say, 
utility was his test, but not his theory of motives. He declared 
that he knew of no good which did not refer to a definite end. 
The good is the advantageous, the beautiful is the useful. 
“‘ Everything is accordingly good and beautiful in relation to 
the objects for which it is best fitted.” “The doctrine of the 
involuntary nature of evil,” continues Dr. Zeller, “‘ he confirmed 


most patient, careful, and discriminating of those studies, the | by remarking that every one does that which he thinks advan- 


tageous for himself; and thus he would practically seem to 
hold that there is no absolute, but only a relative good, no 
standard but advantage and disadvantage, by which good and 
evil may be tested.” Of course, no one will hastily suppose 
that immediate personal gratification is here meant: neither 
in his teaching nor in his life, did Socrates ever countenance 
that illogical and absurd inference which too many ignorant 
opponents of utilitarianism draw and revile. What interests 
us chiefly is the fact that so pure and devoted an idealist as 
Socrates, with his “conceptions” of Virtue, Vice, Duty, and 
what not, should have arrived at this empirical theory of 
morals. 

It is to be regretted that the life of Socrates should have 
been so briefly dealt with as it is in the present volume. Dr. 
Zeller occupies himself chiefly with generalities; and refers us 
for details to a mass of authorities in a series of long foot- 
notes. What we know of the Socratic philosophy comes to 08 
principally through what is recorded of Socrates’ life and 
sayings, and the opinions held of him by his contemporaries. 
Dr. Zeller furnishes us with what is properly a theory of 
Socrates’ life; and constructs a running exposition of his feel- 
ings, motives, aud wishes; while he bundles the objective facts 
—so to speak—of the philosopher's career into the elaborate 
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foot-notes we have mentioned. In his character of Socrates, 
on the other hand, we have a fine and sympathetic suggestion 
in the guise of a theory. “ Fully as Socrates was imbued with 
all the peculiarities of a Greek, there is a something in his ap- 
pearance which is decidedly unlike a Greek, nay, which has 


even a foreign and almost modern aspect.” Does Dr. Zeller | 


refer, as of modern aspect, to “his flattened nose, with wide 
and upturned nostrils, his projecting eyeballs, his thick and 
sensual lips, his squab figure and unwieldy belly”? At all 
events, he continues—* This something, which they described 
by one word as his singularity, consisted, according to Plato’s 
account, in what any Greek would have found difficulty in 
understanding—a want of agreement betwecn his outward ap- 
pearance and his inward and real nature. In this respect he 
presents a striking contrast to the usual classic type, which 
consists in a harmonious union of the outer and the inner 
world. On the one hand we behold Socrates indifferent to 
the outer world, and thus entirely unlike his countrymen; on 
the other hand, deeply sunk in meditation—a feature unknown 
before—sometimes even so deeply as to lose the consciousness 
of his own personality. Owing to the former, there is a some- 
thing stiff and awkward about him, sharply contrasting with 
the graceful sweetness and the artistic beauty of life in Greece 
—we might almost call him a Philistine—and the other shows 
itself in a way that looks like the working of a higher revela- 
tion, having its seat within in the recesses of the soul, in which 
light it was regarded by Socrates himself.” Regarding the 
“Demon” of Socrates, Dr. Zeller properly dismisses as ridi- 
culous the speculations which have been made about its being 
some mysterious internal entity, the audible voice of which 
Socrates supposed himself to have heard. The habit of literal 
interpretation which recognised in this metaphoric reference to 
a sense of divine inspiration a personal genius living in or 
haunting Socrates, has carried its theory and practice into so 
many other fields, with so many patent results, that we ought 
not to be astonished by any of its vagaries. The “ Daemon” 
of Socrates, however, has long been iaid; and his appearance 
in th writings quoted by Dr. Zeller we can only regard with 
curicsity. 








INDIAN POLICY.* 


Tue book before us is mainly controversial in its nature, and 
is written by a gentleman who, from the position which he has 
occupied in India and the careful attention which he has evi- 
dently bestowed upon the history and prospects of our empire 
in the East, is entitled to a respectful hearing for any opinions 
which he may advance. He entertains strong opinions with 
reference to that policy of annexation which has frequently 
occupied so large a share of public attention, and in the volume 
before us he mainly devotes himself to its discussion. Major 
Bell looks with favour upon the check which the revival of 
annexation has received from Lord Cranborne and Sir 
Stafford Northcote, and upon the legislation promised by the 
present Minister for India with reference to the employment of 
natives in the more dignified and lucrative posts of the Indian 
public service. For the views expressed by the Duke of Argyll 
in his articles upon Indian affairs in the Quarterly, however, 
he evinces a most decided hostility, and indeed the present 
work may be regarded more as a reply to the articles of the 
Duke than as a series of essays upon Indian politics. To this 
circumstance is to be attributed that absence of anything like a 
systematic arrangement of the author’s views, which renders 
the perusal of the book somewhat difficult to those not already 
well acquainted with the subject. Whilst we agree with Major 
Bell that the real wants of India, and the dangers and 
temptations of Great Britain, can be more clearly perceived 
and more fairly appreciated by an independent observer in 
this country than by an Indian professional functionary or 
mercantile adventurer in one of the Presidency towns, we 
fear that however easy the lesson of Indian politics may be 
in the learning, and however necessary it may be that the 
British public should be acquainted with it, yet we fear that 
the existing ignorance and indifference are likely to prevail, and 
that India has more to hope from the statesmen who govern 
her than from any general expression of public opinion in this 
country. As a general rule, people here content themselves 
with the main results of our rule in India. They are tempted 
to look upon the complaints that have been made as to annexa- 
tion as having more of sentiment than reality about them. 
They are inclined to measure in the same scale Indian princes 





ue Retrospects and Prospects of Indian Policy. By Major Evans Bell, late 
. adras Staff Corps, author of ‘‘ The Empire in Indias,” “‘The Mysore Rever- 
sion,” &, London: Triibner & Co, 


with German dukes, and, rightly or wrongly, to assume that, 
however ill it may fare with a royal family that has been dispo- 
sessed, the general bulk of the population are rather gainers 
than losers by the change in their governors. Poeple here 
naturally avoid trying to know anything of the Hindoo law of 
inheritance or adoption, and they look upon broken treaties 
with perhaps as little importance as they would concede to the 
promises of a candidate upon the hustings. As to whether 
this matter-of-fact way of looking upon the subject is wise or 
not, we express no opinion one way or the other, but it ig 
impossible to overrate the importance of the subject, and it 
would be quite as well if the views which Major Bell expresses 
with reference to it were perused with careful attention. He 


| denies that the imperial power of India will gain either security 





or strength by the humiliation of the feudatory princes, 
Replying to the question of the Duke of Argyll as to how 
Indian insurgents would be able to obtain weapons wherewith 
to face our Armstrong guns and breech-loading rifles, he 
says :— 


** There are plenty of arms in India, and they will always be attain. 
able. Three thousand miles of coast can never be blockaded. The 
Reviewer, and the party he represents, do not, we may suppose, 
seriously think that by any precautions of diplomacy, police, or legis- 
lation, they can destroy or neutralize the physical force of two hun. 
dred millions of men,—that their hostility, without breech-loaders, 
or even their disaffection, without any arms at alJ, would not be 
formidable ? 

“If ever, from errors or adverse circumstances that it would be 
useless to anticipate, there should be anything like a hostile unanimity 
against us in India, the country might be made too hot to hold us 
almost without a shot being fired. The insurgents, if there were any, 
would not be required ‘ to face Armstrong guns.’ At no time shall 
we have any military dangers, properly so called, to fear from within. 
A British army of 25,000 men could march from one end of India to 
the other, overcoming all possible opposition, and providing for its own 
subsistence. But we do not want to conquer, we want to govern India. 
Our supremacy would be utterly untenable for a day without native 
co-operation on an enormous scale; and if that were withdrawn, or no 
longer to be trusted, all semblance of a Government would soon be at 
anend. We should become, in every sense of the word, a foreign 
body in the system, and should be starved in the midst of plenty. 
Great Britain is now, unfortunately, dependent upon the revenues and 
railway earnings of India for large annual remittances,—of which the 
amount has largely increased within the last ten years. To secure the 
regular payment of these vast sums, the Government of India must 
maintain peace, good order, and general content.” 


Major Bell advocates the reform of the native States as the 
only effectual means by which a permanent civilization may be 
attained, or a solid foundation given to the Imperial system, 
and he points out that even in our own provinces our institu- 
tions cannot be considered secure to a greater extent than they 
are accepted and established in the allied principalities. In 
this he recommends the too-much-neglected agency of native 
diplomatists. 

With respect to the employment of natives in the Indian 
civil service, the author directs attention to the constant multi- 
plication of offices in favour of English gentlemen, and he points 
out that whilst the object of the paramount power ought to be 
the creation of a school of public servants who would be capable 
of carrying on and perpetuating the reformed institutions which 
it introduces, the effect of the existing practice is to render the 
vital engraftment of reformed institutions impracticable and 
unpalatable to those whom it should be our endeavour to con- 


vert to our views. 


«« By all the higher appointments being reserved for English officers, 
the native officials have no opportunity of practising or proving their 
abilities to uphold and work the new institutions. The working of the 
machine is made to depend so entirely upon English correspondence 
and forms, that if the English officers were suddenly withdrawn, the 
whole fabric would fall into confusion and ruin. At the same time 
British administration presenting to the prince and his ministers, and 
even to the native officials who have taken part in it, a scene of pro- 
scription and contempt for their own race, none of them feel any 
great wish to preserve so much of it as they have been able to under- 
stand. 

“This was the very mistake in our administration of the Panjaub, 
detected by the experienced eye of Sir William Sleeman, and subse- 
quently admitted by Sir Henry Lawrence, which, in the words of the 
former, ‘ created doubts as to the ultimate intention of our Govern- 
ment with regard to the restoration of the country to the uative 
roler, when he came of age. The native aristocracy,’ he continued, 
‘seem to have satisfied themselves that our object has been to retain 
the country, and that this could be prevented only by timely resist- 
ance.’ ” 


In dealing with the main object of his work—annexation— 
Major Bell enters at much length into the circumstances con- 
nected with the annexation of Sattara, Jhansi, Nagpoor, Oude, 
and the Punjaub, citing innumerable authorities in support of 
his own views, and in opposition to those expressed in the 
articles of the Duke of Argyll; and in the tenth chapter, 
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entitled “ Reform or Destroy,” he thus may be said to sum up 
the position of affairs :— 


“ So long as these indefinite notions prevail, so long as we are with- 
out a distinct, intelligible, and progressive Imperial policy, the native 
sovereignties of India cannot be considered safe. The annexationists 
having a very clear idea of what they want, and the beneficial effect 
of their object upon all parties, if it can be fairly acquired, being as 
yet hardly disputed or doubted, they have a great advantage on their 
side, when any question of territorial aggrandisement comes up for 
immediate decision. Good opportunities and pretexts for the pursuit 
of their very simple policy arecertain to present themselves from time to 
time, and there is not likely to be any very violent dispute as to 
what may constitute a fair acquisition. Where all are agreed that 
the end is desirable, there is little chance of a quarrel about the 
means. 

“‘What we want, therefore, is an Imperial policy for India that 
shall be more than tolerant of native States; that shall recognise 
their corporate nature, and no longer consider their duration to be de- 
pendent on the talents and good behaviour of a Prince, or the vitality 
of a particular family. We want a policy that shall be proof against 


every provocation and every temptation—not one that will work | 
smoothly with a Salar Jung or a Dinkur Rao, and break down with | 
the first incompetent minister or contumacious prince. We wanta | 


policy that shall practically acknowledge the daty of instruction to be 
inherent in that of protection.” 


As we have already hinted, the subject is too wide for discus- 
sion in the review of a book. Whilst avoiding the expression 


of any opinion upon the point in controversy, however, we may | 


observe that the author writes with the ease and vigour of a 
man who has thoroughly made himself master of his subject, 
and that he presents to the reader, in the work before us, a vast 
mass of information that will be found a valuable aid to any 
one engaged in the study of Indian politics. 








THE CONTINUITY OF SCRIPTURE.* 


In a small compass we have in this book much valuable 
matter—the more valuable, let us say, because it comes from 
one whose intellectual training and exercise during the whole 


of his life have fitted him for the weighing of evidence. It | 


consists mainly of a collection of passages from the Old and 
New Testaments, which show how perfectly the Old is borne 
out by the New, introduced by a preface, in which Sir W. Page 


Wood discusses briefly the question of the unity of Scripture. | 
The idea of the compilation was suggested to him, he tells us, | 


by the attempts lately made to invalidate the authority of the 


Old Testament by some who assert that a faith in our Lord | 
as God does not necessarily involve a belief in the authenticity, or | 


even the truth, of the books of the Old Testament. But its object 
is not critical, The author only addresses believers. “ Such,” 
he says, ‘may have been, especially of late, perplexed by the 
alleged discovery, on the part of men of learning, that much 
of the Old Testament has been erroneously accepted as the 
authentic writing of the several authors to whom the books are 
attributed or unduly credited with a prophetical character. He 
may have neither time, nor learning, nor judgment to sift, or 
to decide upon, such alleged discoveries; but if he have not 
been shaken in his faith in Christ, he will at once perceive that 
if Christ be very God, His word must be conclusive in either 
the authenticity or the value of the writings of the Old Testa- 
ment; he must again, if he believe the books of the New 
Testament to be written by men who were themselves taught 
by Christ and assisted by the Holy Spirit, Who was to lead 
them into all truth, at once conclude that any opinion of such 
writers outweighs whole volumes of controversy.” This argu- 
ment contains its own proof. But for the case of those 
whose faith has been shaken by recent controversy, not an 
inconsiderable number, additional testimony is requisite, and 
it is not far to seek. It may be found in the Scriptures 
themselves ; in their agreement; in their mutual dependence on 
each other; in the marvellous way in which the New fulfils 
the Old; in their unity. Sir W. Page Wood divides this unity 
into Historical, Moral, and Spiritual. Of the first he observes 
that the Bible contains the history of man’s creation, his fall, 
his miserable degradation, his restoration through the Redemp- 
tion, “The external world,” he says, “is never mentioned in 
Scripture without a direct reference to man’s condition upon 
earth. The slight indications given of physical creation are 
merely such as to teach him that an All-wise, and All- 
powerful, and All-benevolent creating Spirit is the author of 
everything that exists, bringing all into being out of nothing 
by His simple word, and making all very good; so that man 
should have no excuse for the foolish worship of inanimate 





* The Continuity of Scripture, as declared by 
and of the Evangelists and Apostles, By Wi 
Murray. 


the Testimony of our Lord, 
iliam Page Wood, London; 








objects, however glorious in beauty (as the sun, and moon, and 
host of heaven), but should worship Him only by Whom both 
they and he exist.” Sentence of death is pronounced at the 
Fall, but the means of restoration are promised at the same 
time, and the whole history of the Old Testament leads up to 
its fulfilment. By what means man is to contribute to it is 
shown in the moral unity of the Testament, as well as his 
powerlessness to achieve it for himself in “ Noah’s shameful 
drunkenness; Lot’s worldly choice of an abode; Abraham’s 
timid deceit with reference to Sarah; Isaac’s partiality for his 
profane son Esau; Jacob’s fraud,” &c. Then comes the 
“Spiritual unity” of the Bible, shown by “the uniformity 
with which the restoration of fallen man is set forth as wrought 
out by the free mercy of God the Father, through God the 
Son; Who, as man, should be free from man’s guilt, able and 
willing to offer up Himself as an Atoning Sacrifice for the 
guilt of all mankind, and should also renew man’s heart to a 
love of God by the operation of God the Holy Spirit.” But 
this uniformity of subject and plan becomes the more 
wonderful when we consider how and by whom the Scriptures 
were written :-— 


“The Old Testament was written (as regards its human authors) 
at intervals, during a period of more than a thousand years. Its 
various books were composed by the agency of men of almost every 
character and position in life. The great legislator, Moses, leaders of 
armies, judges, kings, are among its authors. Some of them lived 
amid the struggles of conflict; some in the enjoyment of peace and 
wealth and splendour. Prophets also were taken from various ranks 
of life, from among the priests, from the blood-royal, from herdsmen 
or other bumbler occupations. Some of them wrote in times of 
danger and distress, others in times of prosperity ; some were in high 
favour at the courts of kings, and others in deep depression and tem- 
poral disgrace. Their style is as varied as their rank, but their subject 
always one: they thus unite in composing the one grand Epic of 
which I have spoken. Does not this unity in variety speak of Him 
who has harmonized by unity of the simplest laws the wonderful 
variety of our external world. Again, consider all this marked his- 
tory relating to one small nation, inhabiting one small portion of the 
globe— whence arises its deep interest to us? to all the civilized 
nations of the earth? Can any one read the narrative of the various 
events by which one people was eliminated from the varied races of 
mavkind, or observe how this people (few comparatively in number) 
alone retained the knowledge of one single supreme God, ponder over 
the high-toned prophecies, not less striking in their poetic beauty than 
in their moral tone, and listen to their own repeated and confident an- 
nouncement of a greater time to come; and then believe that all this 
really meant nothing? Observe that from age to age the Prophets 
never falter. In the deepest depression their hope burns most brightly. 
Daniel in the den of lions is not more confident of his safety, than 
as a captive of the furious Nebuchadnezzar he is confident of 
the overthrow of the kingdoms of this world by the ‘stone cut 
out withcut hands.’ Isaiah is not more bold in his prediction of 
the destruction of Sennacherib and bis host, than in that of the 
reign of Messiah over Jew and Gentile. And when the Romans 
destroyed the Temple of Jerusalem, did this marvellous Book and all 
that it contains fade away like the ‘ baseless fabric of a vision’ ? Was 
ever such a phenomenon witnessed as this persistent, harmonious 
utterance, for a thousand years, of fatile expectations? On the other 
hand, what if, in the interval between the closing of the Old Testa- 
ment and the destruction of Jerusalem, One appeared in whom centred 
every line of history and of prophecy; what if such an One led alife, 
as man, in which the most daring gainsayer cannot suggest a flaw; 
what if He also claimed to come as fulfilling the Older Revelation, 
and Himeelf foretold the downfall of the earthly Jerusalem, since the 
purpose of its separation from the world had been accomplished; 
what if He in fact commenced, by the foundation of the Christian 
Church, a new kingdom, in which the promised King should reign, 
*To Whom it was a light thing that the Jews should be saved,’ since 
to Him ‘all the Gentiles also were to be given’; what if such a One 
rose from the grave after having, to the letter, accomplished, both in 
life and death, all that prophecy had foretold of His earthly career, 
and then sent down the long-promised gift of the Holy Spirit, the 
inward teacher of the heart, the builder of that Spiritual temple which 
was to supersede the material edifice on Mount Moriah ; and what if 
such temple (though, alas! too slowly and imperfectly) is gradually 
rising throughout the civilized world, to the honour and glory of the 
Triune Jehovah? Sarely this continuity of events establishes that the 
written word has its outward counterpart, that the Old Testament is 
but the germ of the New, and the one is connected to the other as 
indissolubly as the Word of God made flesh is for ever united to the 
nature of regenerated man. No other writings claiming a sacred 
character can be prodaced which, written through successive 8ges, 
point ever to one definite end.” 


But the argument of the unity of Christianity does not end 
here, and in a postscript Sir W. Page Wood teaches eloquently, 
though briefly, on its still abiding influence on the history of the 
human race. Thus we have a continuity from the earliest 
period of the world of which we possess any written record up 
to the present time, and the end is not yet. We strongly re- 
commend this little volume to our readers. It should be 
sufficient to satisfy any whose minds have been unsettled by 
recent controversy, and it is an important addition to the 
religious literature which represents the reaction of that con- 
troversy. 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


Democracy in Australia, being a Consideration of the Cause of our 
Present Political Difficulties, and their True Remedy. Addressed to 
the Electors of Belfast. By Henry John Wrixon, B.A. Barrister-at- 
Law. (Melbourne: Heath & Cordell.) 


When we find Mr. Wrixon addressing the electors of Belfast upon 
the subject of democracy, pointing out what our present political 
difficulties are, and the remedy by which he proposes to meet them, 
it is as well that we should guard ourselves against falling into the 
mistaken notion that we are about to hear something more concerning 
the dangers of democracy, and the fears to be apprehended from the 
admission of the “residuam” to power. It is pleasant to know that 
there are more Belfasts than one, and that democracy has its terrors 
for others as well as for the staunch Conservative. We are almost 
jnclined to regret that we had not Mr. Wrixon’s address before us at 
the time when the Australian democrat was being trotted ont by Mr. 
Lowe during the Reform debate, with a view to striking terror into 
the hearts of the community generally, and inspiring the Cave of 
Adullam with confidence in the righteousness of its opposition. Mr, 
Wrixon’s address has all the vigour and eloquence of the better sort of 
election speeches, with a degree of thoughtfulness and an amount of 
close reasoning seldom seen in those effusions. In his description 
of the present state of public feeling in Australia, be gives us a key to 
a great deal which it is difficult for Englishmen to understand on 
Australian politics. He says :— 

“Ono the one hand, we have the minority, which for want of a 
better name I shell call the upper class, fast becoming determined 
malcontents to the institutions under which we live ; on the other, we 
find the people imbued with a feeling of distrust in political matters 
(which can scarcely be considered unnatural) for those who 
belong to that upper class. Between the two that onght to be 
identified, in common interests and common hopes, there is a great 
gulf fixed; and those naturally belonging to either side, appear 
never to think of passing between, or endeavouring to connect the 
two. The political ideas and aspirations of the upper claes on the one 
hand, and the mass of the people on the other, are as widely distinct 
as ever could be those of different nations; for, we have democratic 
institutions existing among us, to which the natural feelings of the 
people have readily adapted themselves, but which our upper class, 
not being marked by that high state of mental culture that tempers 
the aristocracy of the old country, are apt to regard with a mere 
unreasoning timidity. I cannot think that this unhappy state of 
things is adequately met either by proscribing classes or denouncing 
democracy. The fact is a serious one. Already it has produced 
important results, and whatever temporary reactions may from time to 
time take place, it will remain, until intelligently viewed and dealt 
with, a stumbling-block to progress and an incentive to excess on 
both sides. Situated as we are in this new country, amid unpre- 
cedented advantages as well as novel dangers, grand results are 
within our reach. But they will not readily be attained while the 
upper classes are struggling one way as the masses move on another.” 





A School Manual of Health, being an Introduction to the Elementary 
Principles of Physiology. By Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., late 
Lecturer on Physiology, St. George’s School of Medicine, London, 
and Superintendent of the Food Museum, Sonth Kensington, and 
Medical Officer of Health, St. James’s, Westminster. (Groombridge 
& Sons.) 

Mr. G. H. Lewes, in his admirable work, ‘‘ The Physiology of Com- 
mon Life,” popularized animal physiology, and brought it within the 
reach of all. Dr. Lankester now follows in his footsteps, and in the 
excellent little manual before us places at the disposal of the school- 
boy a large amount of information, so pleasantly presented that the 
most idle lad will be unwilling to lay the book down unfinished. The 
book is without the woodcuts usually accompanying works of this class, 
but the learner is no loser by the arrangement, as the text throughout 
is so lucid as to remove any of the disadvantages that might be 
expected to arise from the omission. Dr. Lankester, however, gives 
sensible advice when he recommends teachers who use his manual as 
a clagss-book to avail themselves of Mr. Marshall’s excellent diagrams 
of the human body. The “ Manual of Health”’’ is divided into nine 
chapters, in which are explained the constitution of the human body, 
the nature of the food supplied to it, the organs of digestion, the nature 
of the blood and its circulation, the functions of respiration, the struc- 
ture and functions of the skin, the movements of the human body, the 
brain and nerves, and the organs of the senses. 





A Glimpse at the Social Condition of the Working Classes during the 
Early Part of the Present Century, Trade Strikes, and their Conse- 
quences to the People who may immediately be connected with them. 
with Reflections upon Trades’ Unions and their Management. By 
the Author of the ‘‘ Autobiography of a Beggar Boy.” (Heywood 
& Co.) 

In this book the author gives the result of his experience in a 
different state of society to the present, and we need soarcely observe 
that no one is more entitled to be heard with attention upon any 
subject affecting the working classes, or better able to appreciate the 








changes through which he has lived, than the author of the “ Anto- 
biography of a Beggar Boy.” The author points out the difficulties 
which the people had to contend with in the beginning of the present 
century, after the war had ceased, and left a paralyzing incubus 
in the shape of a grinding taxation pressing down the labouring classes. 
He then directs his attention to trades’ unions and friendly societies, 
the price of labour, and the mode by which it is sustained, the 
management of trade societies, and the American Labour Convention 
of 1867. When he discusses the frequent strikes that we have had in 
these later years for the purpose of keeping up the value of labour, 
and which in nine cases out of ten have failed to effect their object, he 
shows the errors that have been committed in the management of 
these modes of seeking redress. The earnestness with which the 
author writes, and the vigour of his style, combine to render the book 
eminently readable. 





Notable Things of Our Own Time. A Supplementary Volame of 
** Things not generally Known.”’ By John Timbs. (Lockwood.) 


When shall we know all “the things not generally known” ? Here 
is the industrious Mr. Timbs again, with facts about the “ spots in the 
sun,” remedies for sea-sickness, and the “ luck of crooked money.” 
The strange and heterogeneous information is carefully enough 
sorted and set out. Newspapers, quarterlies, monthly magazines, 
and scientific periodicals, have been laid under contribution with 
wonderful vigour, and endless library shelves have been raade to yield 
scraps in the nature of hitherto unconsidered trifles. What a bare 
robin would Mr. Timbs appear if the authors from whom he borrows 
severally claimed their goods! The collection is very entertaining, 
nevertheless. A dose of more “ things not generally known”’ is rather 
confusing to the brain, the knowledge which embraces at once edible 
birds’ nests and freemasonry being of a mixed character; still, such 
compilations are as interesting as old curiosity shops, and amongst 
the lumber it is possible to find a chair which we could use as 
furniture, and a picture worth more than as fuel for a fire. 





The Child’s Latin Primer ; or, First Latin Lessons, By B. H. 
Kennedy, D.D. (Longmans.) 


We think it is a misnomer to call this book a Cbild’s Latin Primer. 
It is so dry a set of tables that no child, we are confident, would be 
able to use it with advantage. Farthermore, we entirely disagree 
with the idea advocated by the writer in the preface, that a child 
thould learn the Latin grammar before his own. This unnatural 
system, we believe, is the reason why we have so few thorough Latin 
scholars. The best way to disgust a person with Latin for ever, we 
believe, is to put a Latin grammar into his hands when he is a mere 

‘suckling, and impose the almost impossible, and at any rate cruel, 
task of his attempting to learn it. A person should know his own 
language thoroughly before he opens the grammar of any other lan- 
guage, living or dead. 





A S8hilling’s Worth of the United States of America; or, an Epitome 
of its Finances, Railroads, Trade, Laws, Population, ¥c., Se. 
Compiled by Belding, Keith, & Co., American Bankers and Mer- 
chants, 80, Lombard-street, London, (Cassell, Petter, & Galpiu.) 
This compilation appears principally intended for the use of those 

who have capital to invest in American securities, or contemplate 
settling in the United States as farmers. In the great mass of 
information collected in the pamphlet, however, the general reader 
will find much to interest and instruct him. There is a short sketch 
given of the history of each of the States, with the principal charac- 
teristics, and the population of the chief towns; and following upon 
this comes a very fair outline of the constitution and government of 
the United States. The remainder, and by far the greater portion 
of the shilling’s worth, is devoted to a free and exhaustive account of 
the various American public securities. 





La Morte d’Arthwr. The History of King Arthur. Compiled by 
Sir Thomas Malory. Abridged and revised by Edward Cony- 
beare, B.A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. (Moxon & Co.) 


This is another edition of the fine old romance of Arthur and his 
Knights of the Round Table, to which we devoted a long article last 
week, in connection with Sir Edward Strachey’s reprint. The object 
of Mr. Conybeare is to popularize the fiction by abridgment, omission 
of morally objectionable passages, and redivision into a new system of 
books and chapters. In this way he hopes to make the work more 
generally acceptable to those who do not care for antiquarian exact- 
ness. The volume is very beautifully printed, and is in many respects 
calculated for popularity. But in a literary sense it cannot be said to 


have any value. 





We have also to acknowledge the following:—An Essay on the 
Admission of Women to the Parliamentary Franchise, by Ninon 
Kingsford (Triibner) ;—The Attraction of Jesus Christ Crucified, by 
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H. P. Seddon, M.A. (Rivingtons) ;—Report of the Condition of the 
Poorer Classes of Edinburgh, and of their Dwellings, Neighbourhoods, 
and Families (Edmonston & Douglas) ;—the Cottager and Artizan for 
May (Religious Tract Society) ;—Leaves from the Book, and its Story 
(Macintosh) ;—The Publisher's Circular (Low & Co);—A Second 
Letter to the Right Hon. Chichester Fortescue, M.P., on the State of 
Ireland, by John Earl Russell (Longmans) ;—The Church, the Land, 
and the Constitution; or, Mr. Gladstone on the newly-reformed Parlia- 
ment (Rivingtons) ;—A Pastor’s Warning Words against Ritualistic 
Innovations, by the Rev. Stephen Cattley Baker, B.A. (Bennett) ;— 
Army Reform: a Few Words on the Purchase System and Regimental 
Organization, with some Practical Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment, by J. C. O'Dowd (Ridgway) ;— National Education and the 
Church of Scotland (Edmonston & Douglas);—A Dictionary of 
the English Language, by Robert Gordon Latham, M.A., &., 
Part XXV. (Longmans) ;—Railways and the Public: How to 
Make Railways Remunerative to the Shareholders, Beneficial to the 
Public, and Profitable to the State, by Raphael Brandon, F.R.1.B.A. 
(Bell & Daldy) ;—Creeds and Establishments (Edmonston & Douglas) ; 
—Some of the Arguments by which Mr. Gladstone's Resolutions are 
Supported, Considered, by Lord Redesdale (Rivingtons) ;—The Irish 
Difficulty, by “ An Observer” (Rivingtons) ;—One Vested Right of the 
Irish Church Omitted, by “A Payer of Rentcharge” (Ridgway) ;— 
Chart of British Butterflies (Tweedie) ;—The Railway Dilemma, by 
John Laing (Longmans) ;—Sessional Papers of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects (Conduit-street, W.);—Speech Delivered in the 
House of Commons, 10th of March, 1868, upon Mr. Magwire’s Motion 
as to the State of Ireland, by the Earl of Mayo (Rivingtons) ;—the 
Gardener’s Magazine for May (Allen);—the Bookseller (Tucker) ;— 
No. V. of the Quarterly Journal of Education (Allman) ;—the American 
Naturalist (Peabody Academy of Science, Salem, Mass.). 








LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Alley (G.), Our Class Meetings. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 

Alford (Dean), Poetical Works, 5th edit. Cr, 8vo., 5s. 

Argosy (The). Edited by Mrs. H. Wood. Vol. V. 8vo., 4s, 6d, 

Australia in 1866. By aClergyman. 2nd edit. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 

Bayly (B.), Commercial Correspondent. New edit. Feap., 1s. 6d. 

Beecker (H. W.), Prayers in the Congregation. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 

Bradbury (J.), How to see Scotland for Five Guineas. Feap., 1s, 

Bree (C. R.), Popular Illustrations of the Lower Forms of Life, Cr. 8vo., 5s. 

Box (C.), Theory and Practice of Cricket. Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Brougham (Lord), Life and Labours of. By J. M‘Gilchrist, Feap., 2s. 6d. 

Buckheim (Dr.), Materia's for German Prose Composition, 12mo., 4s, 6d. 

Bonney (T. G.), Death and Life in Nations and Men: Sermons, 8vo,, 3s, 6d. 

Bushnell {8 The Character of Jesus. New edit. 32mo., 6d. ‘ 

Bargh (N. P.), Rules for the Proportions of Modern Engines and Boilers, 
2nd edit. 32mo., 4s. 6d. 

Camus (M.), On the Teeth of Wheels. 3rd edit. 8vo., 5s. 

Choice Notes on the Gospel of St. Matthew. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Church (The) and the World. Edited by the Rev. O. Shipley. 3rd Series. 
8vo., 15s. 

Cousin Jack : a Domestic Novel. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. 

Crawley (R.), a Horse and Foot; or, Pilgrims to Parnassus, Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Dower House (The) : a Story. By Mrs. P. Cudlip. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d, 

Ethel’s Romance. By M. Homersham. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Eve (H. W.), Short German Syntax, 12mo., 2s. 6d. 

First Lessons in Astronomy. 7th edit. 18mo., Is, 

Freeman (K, A.), History of the Norman Conquest. Vol. II. 8vo., 18s, 

From Olympus to Hades. By Mrs, Forrester. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d. 

Grindon (L. H.), Summer Rambles in Cheshire. 2nd edit, Feap., 2s, 6d. 

Glen (W. C.), Parliamentary Registration Manual. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Granard (Earls of), Memoirs of. By Admiral Forbes, 8vo., 10s, 

Hall (J. C.), Medical Evidence in Railway Accidents. 8vo., 1s. 

Hallam om Europe during the Middle Ages. New edit. Cr, 8vo., 6s. 





Hamerton (P. G.), Etching and Etchers. Royal 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Harry’s Holiday. Newedit. 18mo., ls. 
Harleys (The) of Chelsea Place. By 8.T.C. Feap., 2s, 6d. 
How (Rev. W. W.), Pastor in Parochidé, Feap., 3s, 6d, 
Hurst (J. T.), Formule for Architectural Surveyors, &c. 3rd edit. 32mo., 5s, 
Jones (Rev, H.), The Regular Swiss Round. Newedit. Feap., 3s, 6d, 
Keene (Rey. M. A.), Pleasure and Pain. i ls, 
Army of Christ. Feap., 1s. 
La Fontaine’s Fables. Illustrated by Gustave Doré. 4to., 30s, 
Litanies from the Gospels, for Private Use. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 
Love’s Matchless Might. By H. Hopkinson. Cr, 8vo., 9s. 
M‘Carthy (J.), Con Amore ; or, Critical Chapters. Cr. 8vo., 12s. 
Macgregor (J.), The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ‘‘ Rob Roy.” 2nd edit, Feap., 5s, 
Madden (D, H.), Registration of Deeds. 12mo., 12s, 6d. 
Martyrs to Fashion: a Novel. By J. Verey. 3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d. 
Maynard (H. W.), Viaduct Works Handbook. Royal 8vo., 5s. 
Mayor (J. E. B.), First Greek Reader, Feap., 6s. 
Medusa and other Tales, By the Author of “A Week in a French Country 
House,’’ 8yo., 8s. 6d, 
Melia (Rey. R.), The Woman Blessed by all Generations, 8vo., 15s, 
One Foot in the Grave: a Love Story. Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Photographs to Illustrate the Queen’s Book, ‘* Leaves from Our Journal in the 
Highlands.” 8vo., 25s. 
Prayers (The) of the Church of England adapted for Private Use. Cr. 8vo., 2s, 6d. 
Pollard (W.), The Stanleys of Knowsley. Feap., 4s. 6d, 
Prosy Jane; or, The Puritan’s Bequest. By G@. Graves. 2 vols, Or. 8vo., 21s. 
Peard (W.), Practical Water-Farming. Feap., 5s. 
Ritchie (L.), Wearyfoot Common. New edit, Fceap., 2s. 
Robinson (W.), Gleanings from French Gardens. p. 16mo., 6s, 
Royal Blue Book (The). May, 1868, 12mo., 5s. 
St. Thomas on the Incarnation, Digest of. Feap., 6d, 
Shaftesbury (Earl of), Speeches. Cr, 8vo., 83. 
Short Poems and Hymns for Children. New edit. 18mo., 1s. 
Smeaton spe. G.), The Doc rine of the Atonement. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Btories told toa Child, New edit. lémo., 3s, 6d. 
Tayler (J, J.), Christianity: Whatisit? Or, 8vo., 1s. 
Thoughts of a Physician. Cr. 8vo,, 5s, 
Theory (The) of Money. By a Scotch Banker. Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Podhunter (J.), Treatise on the Integral Calculus. Srdedit. Or, 8vo., 10s, 6d, 
Tomlin (J.), Interpretation of the Revelation. Or. 8yo., 10s. 6d. 
Tuppy; or, The Autobiography of a Donkey, New edit. Imperial 16mo., 2s, 6d. 
Ups and Downs (The) of an Old Maid’s Life. Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Urbin (E.), Practical Guide for Puddling Iron and Steel. Cr, 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Ware (Rev. W.), Zenobia: Queen of Paimyra, New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d, 
— a“ eg Series.—Kudiments of Masonry. By E. Dobson, 4th edit, 
2mo., 2s. 6d, 
Wetherell (E.), The Wide, Wide World, New edit. Cr. 8vo., 1s, 
Wilkinson (Rev, J. B.), Short Readings, Vol. II. Feup., 5s, 6d, 
Wood (Mrs, H.), Orville College. Newedit, Cr. 8yo., 6s, 








MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN.— 

For the first time this season, Bellini’s Opera, LA SONNAMBULA, 
Amina, Mdlle, Adelina Patti; Lisa, Mdlle, Locatelli; Rodolpho, M, Petit; Alessio 
Signor Polonini; and Elvino, Signor Fancelli, : 

Extra Night.—Mdlle. Adelina Pattii—On Monday next, May 8, Donizetti's 
Opera, DON PASQUALE. Principal characters by Mdille. Adelina Patti, Signor 
Ciampi, Signor Cotogni, and Signor Naudin, 

Malle, Pauline Lucca.—On Tuesday next, May 19 (for the first time these two 
years), Meyerbeer’s grand Opera, LES HUGUENOTS. Principal characters by 
Mdille, Pauline Lucca, Mdlle, Grossi (her second appearance at the Royal Italian 
ae Madame Sherrington, Signor Cotogni, M, Petit, Signor Colini, and Signor 

ario. 

Extra night.—Mdlle. Adelina Pattii—On Thursday next, May 21, Mozart’s 
Opera, DON GIOVANNI. Principal characters by Mdlle, Adelina Patti, Mdlle, 
Fricci, Madame Sherrington, Signor Graziani, Signor Capponi, Signor Tagliafico, 
and Signor Mario. 

Mdille. Pauline Lucca.—On Saturday, May 23, Donizetti's Opera, La 
FAVORITA: Mdlle. Pauline Lucca and Signor Mario, 


ER MAJESTY’S OPERA.—THEATRE ROYAL 
DRURY LANE. 

Titiens, Christine Nilsson, and Clara Louise Kellogg.—Saturday, May 16, 
Mozart’s Opera, Iu DON GIOVANNI. ‘ 

Mdlle. Christine Nilsson.—First appearance of Signor Mongini.—Grand Extra 
Night.—Monday next, May 18, Donizetti’s Opera, LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR, 
Edgardo, Signor Mongini (his first ae this season) ; Enrico Aston, Mr, 
Santley; Arturo, Signor Agretti; Normanno, Signor Casaboni; Raimondo, 
Signor Foli; Alisa, Mdlie, Corsi; and Lucia, Mdile, Christine Nilsson (her first 
appearance in that character). 


VHEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET.—A CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT: Messrs. Compton and Kendsl; Mesdames Chippendale, 
Dalton, Lewin, &c. After which,A HERO OF ROMANCE: Messrs, Sothern, 
Buckstone, Compton, Chippendale, Rogers, Clark; Miss Robertson, Miss Burke, 
Mrs, Chippendale, Mrs. E. Fitzwilliam, Miss Dalton, Mrs, Laws, With INTRIGUE: 
Messrs. ewe, Kenda), Clark; Mies Burke. 


HEATRE ROYAL ADELPHI—GO TO PUTNEY; 
Messrs. G. Belmore, J.G. Taylor; Miss Harris, Miss Emily Pitt, Miss Nelly 
Harris. After which, at a quarter to 8, NO THOROUGHFAKE: Mr. Fechter, 
Mr. Billington, Mr. H. Neville, Mr. G. Belmore, Mr. R. Phillips, and Mr. Benjamin 
Webster; Miss Carlotta Leclercq, Mrs. Alfred Mellon, Mrs. Billington, Mrs. Lewis, 
&e. Commence at 7. 


OYAL LYCEUM THEATRE, Strand—THE WONDER- 

FUL JAPANESE TROUPE IMPERIAL, La Perche, by Hamaikiri 

Sadakichi and his Son’s extraordinary Descent on a Single Rope; Komong and her 
Little Daughter; Omatzan and Namingaroo. At 8. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE.—THE HEAD OF THE 
FAMILY: Mr. H. Wigan; Mrs. Stirling. BLACK SHEEP; Messrs, 
Ashley, Addison, J. Clarke, H. Wigan, and Charles Mathews; Mesdames L. Greys 
Caulfield, 8t. Henry, and Cnarles Mathews. And HIT AND MISS; or, All My 
Eye And Betty oy Messrs, R. Soutar, J. G. Taylor, and J, Clarke; Mesdemes 
L. Moore, L. Grey, E, Pitt, and E. Farren, 























OYAL STRAND THEATRE.—SISTERLY SERVICE 
Messrs, Belford, Harcourt; Miss Sheridan. After which, a grand Bur 
lesque, THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD: Messrs. Thorne, James 
Robson; Mesdames Swanborough, Lydia Thompson, Sheridan, Hughes, And 
MARRIAGE AT ANY PRICE: Mr. Thorne; Miss EF, Holt. 


he! QUEEN’S THEATRE.—MARY JONES. To be 

followed by THE POOR NOBLEMAN, in which Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Wigan and Mr. J. L. Toole will appear. To conclude with DEARER THAN 
LIFE, Michael Garner, Mr. J. L. Toole; Uncle Ben, Mr. L, Brough, 


HEATRE ROYAL HOLBORN. — THE POSTBOY: 

Messrs. Craven, C. Warner, Bellair; Mesdames Henrade, Maitland, 

Norman, At 9, THE WHITE FAWN: Messrs. Irving, Cox, Wallace; Mee- 
dames F. Josephs, Weathersby, Larkin. HONEYDOVE’S TROUBLES, 


EW ROYALTY THEATRE.—DADDY GREY: Messrs. 

Dewar, Danvers, Day, Russell; Miss Addison and Miss M. Oliver. 

At 9, THE MERRY ZINGA A, by Mr. Gilbert: Messrs. Dewar and Danvers; 

Mesdames C, Saunders, Collinson, and M, Oliver. And THE CLOCKMAKER’S 
HAT : Miss C. Saunders, 


RINCE OF WALES’ ROYAL THEATRE—A DEAD 
SHOT: Mr. Honey. At 8, PLAY: Messrs. Hare, Blakeley, Montague, 
Sydney, Montgomery, and Bancroft; Mesdames Leigh Murray, Lydia Foote, an 
Marie Wilton, A SILENT PROTECTOR: Mr. Hare,’ 


= ROYAL SURREY THEATRE.— AMBITION : 
thelwold (his original character), Mr. Creswick ; King Henry the Eighth 
Mr. Edgar; Sir Thomas Cranmer, r. Vollaire ; Catherine Seen, ‘Miss 
Pauncefort; Princess Margatet, Miss Webster. Preceded by A CURE FOR 
THE FIDGETS: Mr. dy A Mr. Nelson, and Miss Webster. “To conclude with 
THE TRAPPER TRAPPED: Mr. Terry, Mr. Vollaire, and Miss Webster. 


Roxst AMPHITHEATRE and CIRCUS, HOLBORN.— 




















The wonderful Spanish Troupe; Les Echasse; Senorita Virginie; M. 
Hoocke, H. Welby Cooke; Frank Pastor; M. Tournaire; M. Cazelli on the 
— Wire; M, Agouste; and La Pereira on the Lofty Trapéze, Commence 
at 8, 


(eee MINSTRELS, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, every 


evening at 8, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 3 and 8, all the year 
round, The only acknowledged Ethiopian company in England, the far-famed 
Christy Minstrels, now comprising 3] performers of known eminence and position. 
Fauteuils 6s.; stalls, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Juveniles under 12 years of 
age, half price to stalls and area, Children in arms not admitted. Doors open at 
2.30 for the day performance; at 7.30 for the evening ditto, Tickets and places at 
the Hall, from 11 till 7 daily ; Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond-street; 
Keith and Prowse’s, Cheapside. Manager, Mr. FREDERICK BURGESS. 


RS. GEORGE DOWELL'S GRAND EVENING CON- 


CERT will take place at St. George’s Hall, Langham-place, Regent-street, 
on Monday, May 25th, at 8 o’clock. Vocalists—Madame Florence Lancia, Miss 
Fanny Holland, Miss Fanny Haldane, Miss Jenny Pratt, Miss Mabel Stuart, Mr. 
Frank Elmore, Mr. Chaplin Henry. Harp, Mr. Frederick Chatterton and Mrs. 
Dowell, Pianoforte, Mr, Lindsay eA and Mrs. Dowell. Conductor, Mr. 
Frank Mori. Some members of Mr. H, Leslie’s Choir will sing a part song. 
Numbered stalls, 7s. 6d. ; reserved seats, numbered, 5s. ; balcony, 3s. ; to be had 


, 


at the ene An early application is requested for tickets. Schools half-price to 
5s. seats. 


DLLE. ADELINA PATTI at the NEW PHILHARMONIC 
CONCERT, May 20, in St. George’s Hall, 4 Langham-place, Regent-street 
North, Tickets at pop prices, and stalls 10s, 6d.; balcony, 5s, 

















